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I. Introduction. The laws of 
domestic relations are in a rather confused state. During 
the last decades many old statutes and common law 
usages have been replaced by new laws which recognize the 
independence of women. The Married Women’s Property 
Acts which are in effect in all those states which did not 
retain their traditional community property systems, 
have, to a higher or lesser degree, emancipated married 
women. Numerous disabilities to which women were 
subjected under common law have disappeared. There 
are, however, many remnants of the old approach and 
no codification has been attempted.! This piecemeal 
legislation has given rise to many controversies, many 
inconsistencies, ambiguities and to conflicting court 
decisions. 

During the last few years the public at large has been 
interested primarily in health and welfare legislation. In 
the field of domestic relations attention has been called 
to eugenic marriage laws, birth control, sterilization and 
to problems of maintenance (support) and divorce. While 
conferences have dealt with these matters which un- 
doubtedly need more uniformity in legislation and law 
enforcement, the questions of mutual obligations and 
property rights of husband and wife have been given little 
consideration. The following proposals are therefore 
confined to this part of the laws of domestic relations. 

II. Scope and Outline of the Proposals. A codifica- 
tion of the laws of domestic relations in the respective 
states with aview towarduniformity, at leastin basic prin- 
ciples and measures of enforcement, is badly needed. 
This codification must give full recognition to the personal 
and economic independence of women who are no longer 
under the control and authority of their husbands. The 
laws must be revised in order to give equal rights and 
obligations to both spouses. On the other hand, they must 
pay due regard to the specific tasks and contributions of 
the housewife and mother. 


1 Senate Document No. 270. 74th Congress, Second Session. A 
comparison of the political and civil rights of men and women in the 
United States, statement interpreting the laws of the United States 
... compiled by the Inter American Commission of Women and pre- 
sented for action by the Seventh International Conference of American 
States (Washington: U. S. Govt. Printing Off., 1936). 
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In marriage “the spouses are not by nature on an equal- 
ity."? A successful marriage requires a division of re- 
sponsibilities. The following proposals stress the financial 
aspects of marriage and the home. This is not an attempt 
to degrade marriage to a business enterprise. Economic 
pressure and difficulties have ruined many a marriage 
which might have lasted under better financial circum- 
stances. Women who have been used to earning their 
living and enjoying financial independence while they 
were unmarried, suffer more than their subdued grand- 
mothers if their husbands begrudge them every dollar 
which they spend on the home or on themselves. These 
pitfalls for marital happiness can and should be avoided. 

The law of domestic relations must not lose sight of the 
fact that marriage is and must remain a unit of husband 
and wife. The Christian principle, “they twain shall be 
one flesh; so then they are no more twain, but one 
flesh’’ has been carried out most thoroughly in the old 
common law. By merging the personality of the wife in 
that of the husband so that he was the holder of all her 
property and responsible for all her acts, the husband 
represented the unit. Whatever moveable assets there 
were could be attached by his creditors. Any system 
which emancipates the wife and recognizes separate 
property of the spouses and transactions between them 
breaks up this ideal unit. Moreover, rights of creditors 
are endangered if assets of one insolvent spouse can be 
transferred to the other. The interests of third parties 
who enter into contracts with either spouse, or who sell 
goods or render services which are beneficial to the 
family, must, therefore, be protected. 

Many of the old and existing statutes which require 
the consent or joinder of the husband for certain transac- 
tions of the wife or which do not permit women to be 
sureties of their husbands, are seemingly restrictions, but 
in fact also protections of married women. Frequently, 
the wife's confidence and faith in her husband or his pres- 
sure brought upon her induces her to put her property 


2 Address, Resolutions on Uniform Laws Relating to Annulment 
and Divorce, National Congress on Uniform Divorce Laws, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Philadelphia, 1906. 

3 St. Mark. ro: 8. 
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at his disposal. Such action may deprive her of assets 

which she could use as a new financial basis for the future 

of the family if the husband became bankrupt. 

These considerations must guide any reform legislation 
in problems of domestic relations. Furthermore, it must 
be kept in mind that no laws of domestic relations, how- 
ever good, can create happy marriages. Nor are good mar- 
riages affected by inadequate laws. Marriage, more than 
any other phase of life, escapes legal regulation. It is 
greatly influenced by custom, by the ethical standards of 
the group to which the individual couple belongs. Many 
changes which are suggested in these proposals need not 
be incorporated in the statutes. Frequently their wording 
permits a more liberal and “modern” interpretation. This 
result can and will be obtained only by influencing public 
opinion. Moreover, the attitude of the people must be 
shaped first before any revision of the statutes will actu- 
ally change the conduct of husband and wife toward one 
another. 

In a complex relationship such as marriage with two 
distinct personalities, differences of opinion are inevitable. 
In good marriages, the partners agree or compromise be- 
tween themselves. Others need help from outside sources, 
such as relatives, friends or ministers. Some couples seem 
to get advice by writing to a columnist, e.g., to Dorothy 
Dix; others may get it through family welfare societies. 
There are, however, a large number of married people 
whose marriages are wrecked or end in the divorce courts 
because they did not have a place to which they could 
turn for advice while there was time to do so. It is here 
that marriage counsels, family courts, family reconcilia- 
tion boards, etc., can do a great amount of good. More- 
over, it should be recognized that divorce proceedings 
and cases in which marriage and family problems are 
involved are different from other law suits and need pri- 
vacy and specific understanding on the part of the pre- 
siding judge. All these cases should therefore be handled 
in a special court and without undesirable publicity. In 
the following proposals such procedure has been suggested 
or even been presupposed.* 

With all these limitations, modifications are particu- 
larly needed in the following points: 

A. Married women must have unlimited power to make 
contracts with respect to real estate, personal prop- 
erty and personal services. They should not be 
restricted by the husband’s right to interfere or by 
the necessity for his consent.® 


4It may be of interest to note that The Marriage Act of June 11, 
1920 of Sweden makes special provisions for mediation between hus- 
band and wife. In cases of discord or quarrels between the spouses, 
a minister or a specially appointed person within the community may 
act as mediator. If special mediators are appointed, there shall be at 
least one man and one woman. See J. Thorsten Sellin, Marriage and 
Divorce Legislation in Sweden (Minneapolis: 1922), pp. 143-144. 

5 Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1935), Vol. III, “Husband and Wife,” Sec. 152 
and Table LXX VIII, pp. 37 ff. 


B. Husband and wife ought to be able to enter upon 
contracts and partnership agreements® with one 
another and to sue one another, both for invasion of 
property interests and for personal injuries. It should 
be recognized further that the parties to a marriage 
are capable of committing against each other the crime 
of larceny, as well as other crimes.” 

C. The husband’s right to his wife’s services at home and 
in his business as well as his right to his wife’s earn- 
ings ought to be abolished wherever they still exist.® 

D. A married woman ought to be allowed to assume the 
status of a sole trader without the consent of her hus- 
band or authorization by a court.® 

E. More recognition should be given to the contributions 
which the ordinary housewife makes through her 
work at home. The division of labor which lies in the 
nature of marriage must be evaluated as an economic 
factor in making the marriage a financial success or a 
failure. Mere support by the husband during mar- 
riage is no sufficient equivalent for the wife's contri- 
butions. In case of divorce she is frequently left 
penniless after years of hard toil and labor during 
which the husband has been enabled to put savings 
aside. 

F. If the husband dies, the rights of the surviving wife 
vary considerably in the respective states, both in 
case of intestacy and under a will. Many statutes 
have different regulations for the survivorship of 
husband or wife. More simplification and uniformity 
should be attempted. 

G. A property system must be devised in which the wife 
participates in the gains or acquests which have been 
made during marriage without unduly, however, 
restricting husband and wife in their power of dis- 
posal. The old community property systems of 
French-Spanish origin which are in effect in Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Idaho and Washington, do not meet these require- 
ments. They concentrate the power of control and 
administration in the hands of the husband, thus 
depriving the wife of all rights, except in those few 
cases where her consent is needed for a transaction. 
Her property rights are therefore at the mercy of her 
husband and may be endangered and even lost if he 
is an incompetent manager or becomes insolvent. 
Moreover, these systems are rather complicated and 
have made few friends in other parts of the country. 
In industrial areas and under modern conditions a 
different system is needed. (See III, C, 3.) 


6 Ibid., Sec. 156 and Table LXXX, pp. 65 ff., Sec. 182 and Table 
XCI, pp. 281 ff. 

7 Ibid., Sec. 166, pp. 162 ff. 

8 Ibid., Sec. 173, pp. 192 ff. 

9 Ibid., Sec. 187 and Table XCIV, pp. 333 ff. 

10 Tbid., Sec. 189, pp. 351 ff.; Sec. 215, pp. 5277 ff.; Sec. 216, pp. 532 f.; 
Sec. 227, pp. 604 ff.; and comment, pp. 611-612. 
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III. Specific Suggestions. The following problems ap- 
pear as the most urgent ones: 

A. Persona Ricuts AND Mutuat OBLIGATIONS OF 
THE SPOUSES. 

1. The Selection of the Domicile——Under the present 
laws the husband decides the domicile. The wife shares 
his domicile and has to follow him unless she is entitled 
to live separately, e.g., if she has grounds for divorce or if 
his decision is arbitrary (without reason). The word domi- 
cile does not only mean the place of residence, which may 
be a temporary one, e.g., during a vacation; nor does it 
only mean the home in which the family lives. The domi- 
cile has many legal consequences, e.g., the place where 
either spouse can sue or be sued (a question which is of 
great importance in divorce proceedings); where the 
spouses exercise their right to vote; where they pay their 
taxes, etc. 

Although the wife may have good reasons to continue 
the domicile which she has acquired before or during mar- 
riage, she is rarely permitted to do so according to existing 
statutes and court decisions. In modern times when the 
wife is frequently the main breadwinner or when her pro- 
fession may require a domicile different from that of her 
husband, it does not seem appropriate to force his decision 
upon her. In such cases she should be entitled to choose 
not only her own domicile but also that of the family." 
Since a separate domicile of the spouses actually means a 
break in the marital relationship, an agreement on this 
basic problem is of the utmost importance. Where the 
couple cannot come to terms between themselves, either 
spouse should be able to ask for the “good services” of a 
family court, a family reconciliation board or a similar or- 
ganization. If both parties are present at a hearing, an 
attempt can be made to bring about a mutual understand- 
ing. A separation which might eventually lead to a di- 
vorce may thus be avoided. If no agreement is possible, 
the judge of the family court (or the official who is taking 
his place) should render a decision. 

2. The Wife’s Services—(a) Services in the Home.— 
Allowance, Pin-Money, Salary. Under the present stat- 
utes the husband is entitled to the wife’s services; she has 
no right to any financial reward for her work at home. 
Even if she takes over specific tasks in order to save ex- 
penses for a maid, she may not benefit financially since 
wage agreements between the spouses and payments to 
the wife have been held invalid, particularly if they con- 
flict with rights of the husband’s creditors.” 

The natural division of marital obligations ordinarily 
requires the husband to earn money outside the home 
while the wife performs the task of a homemaker. Statis- 
tics show that a good housewife contributes a consider- 


11 [bid., Sec. 149, pp. 8-9 and 20-22. 

2 Ibid., Sec. 173, p. 195; Table LXXXVII, pp. 171-186. See also 
Michigan Trust Co. v. Chapin, 58 Am. St. Rep. 490 ff.; Coleman v. 
Burr, 45 Am. Rep. 160 ff.; 43 L. R. A. 688. 
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able salary if her work and production are evaluated in 
dollars and cents.1 Besides, she is creating intangible val- 
ues for the well-being of the family unit and for the nation 
as a whole. She should not be lured away to secure out- 
side employment because she needs spending money. 

Ordinarily, the husband pays to the wife an allowance 
which she is supposed to use for the family expenses. 
Legally, he is entitled toa full account of her expenditures. 
She may be extremely competent and know how to make 
two dollars out of one, she may do all the housework, 
sew, mend and remodel the clothing for herself and for the 
family, but, nevertheless, the “savings” which she is able 
to put aside, are legally the husband’s money. He can 
claim it from her and his creditors can take it away if he 
becomes indebted. If he, at least tacitly, agrees that she 
may use the “savings” at her pleasure, these “gifts” of the 
husband are none the less exposed to attachment by his 
creditors. 

This legal status fails to give recognition to the fact 
that the wife has “earned” these “savings” by her own 
efficiency. She could have spent these funds instead of 
saving them. Neither the husband nor his creditors 
should therefore be entitled to take them away from her. 

It is disgraceful for the wife to depend on the husband's 
“generosity” for small personal expenses, such as club 
dues, car-fare, small presents, etc. This “pocket-money” 
is usually called the wife’s “pin-money,” meaning that it 
is supposed to be used for small accessories. If the wife 
has no income of her own, the husband must provide her 
with the necessary means. Whether she uses this money 
or puts it aside, it must be and remain hers, immune from 
her husband and from claims of his creditors. 

Such regulation would—to a certain extent at least— 
provide “wages” for the housewife and some financial in- 
dependence. This is all the more needed since contracts 
and transfers between spouses are not permitted in all 
jurisdictions.!4 

The Swedish Law of 1920! recognizes the wife’s work 
in the home as her contribution to the welfare and to the 
maintenance of the family. Moreover, it says in express 
words that the money which has been given by one 
spouse to the other to meet personal needs is the latter’s 
property.!* It might be well to adopt these principles into 
the American statutes. 

(b) Services in the Husband’s Business. —The husband's 
right to demand and accept his wife’s services in his busi- 
ness without adequate financial reward is undoubtedly no 
longer in line with modern thinking. If they work in a 
common enterprise, they must share the profits as well as 


13 Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Women in the Economy of the U. S. of 
America (U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 155 
[1937], pp. 27-34. 

14 Vernier, op. cit., p. 195, Table LXXXVII, pp. 171 ff. 

15 See footnote 4. 

16 Sellin, op. cit., Ch. 5, p. 127, pars. 1, 2 and 4. 
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the risks. If the wife gets a divorce, she should ordinarily 
get her share of the financial gains which have been made 
during marriage. Neither husband nor wife should have 
the power to will away the share of the surviving spouse 
by testamentary provisions, except on specific grounds. 
This share should not be part of the estate of the deceased 
but the property of the surviving spouse. 

Restrictions in present statutes which do not permit 
partnership or wage contracts between spouses must be 
abolished.!7 

3. The Wife's Right to Be a Sole-Trader.—The wife 
must be permitted to have her own business without the 
consent of her husband or special permit by a court. Such 
permit should not depend upon the husband’s failure to 
support her.!8 The wife must be free in her actions to 
make a living and to continue or begin a business of her 
own. 

4. The Responsibilities of the Spouses for Family Ex- 
penses.—In the past, the husband alone was liable for 
family expenses, but many modern statutes make the 
spouses jointly responsible. This principle gives expres- 
sion to the equality of husband and wife. In practice, 
however, it leads to hardships for women and needs limi- 
tation. 

Since the wife contributes to the family expenses by 
her work at home—even if she is only supervising the 
actual work—the primary financial obligation must lie 
upon the husband. Merchants must first try to collect 
from him, unless such procedure is bound to be unsuc- 
cessful (e.g., if he has no income, if previous attempts were 
unsuccessful, or in case of bankruptcy, etc.).!9 . 

5. The Responsibility of Either Spouse to Support the 
Other.—Because of the natural division of labor, the hus- 
band must carry the primary burden of support. On the 
other hand, equal rights call for equal obligations. In 
cases in which he is unable to support himself, whereas 
the wife has sufficient income, it is just that she support 
the husband instead of throwing the burden on the tax- 
payers by relief legislation. Some statutes and courts have 
already recognized this obligation. The principle may be 
adopted generally if care is taken not to evoke it when the 
wife merely ekes out a meager living for herself and chil- 
dren. 

Actions for non-support should not be handled like or- 
dinary law suits. Nor does it seem appropriate to send a 
man to jail for “contempt of court” or under the “Lazy 
Husband Laws.” Such criminal prosecutions should be 


1 Vernier, op. cit., Sec. 156 and Table LXXX, pp. 65 ff. 

18 Tbid., Sec. 187 and Table XCIV, pp. 333 ff. 

19 Such a procedure was suggested at the 33. Deutscher Juristentag 
([1924] Conference of German legal scholars, judges and lawyers from 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc.). Werhandlungen 
des 33. Deutschen Juristentages (Verlag Walther de Gruyter, Berlin, 
1925) pp. 325 ff., 333 ff., 343 ff., and 351 ff. See also Verhandlungen 
der 15. Generalversammlung des Bundes Deutscher Frauenvereine, 
Nachrichtenblatt des Bundes 1927, p. 84. (15th Convention of the 
German National Council of Women, Official News Letter, 1927). 


avoided as far as possible since they do not improve the 
family relationship. They increase antagonism, hatred 
and further attempts to shun the obligations. They are 
detrimental to the morale and to the economic conditions 
of the convicted man and his family. This procedure 
should be invoked only in those drastic cases in which 
family conciliation courts and the like have failed to in- 
duce “voluntary” payments. 

6. The Husband's Right to Terminate the Wife's 
Agency for Family Expenses.—Since the wife takes care 
of the home she usually purchases food, clothing, etc., for 
herself and for the family. If she uses the husband's 
credit, the merchants can collect from him. The wife acts 
as the husband’s “presumptive agent” with respect to all 
those family expenses which are customary for the family’s 
station of life. 

If the wife abuses her right by extravagance, the hus- 
band must protect himself. Under present laws he fre- 
quently humiliates and stigmatizes a thrifty wife by a 
notice in a newspaper or by private letters informing the 
merchants that he refuses to pay for his wife’s purchases. 

This action is, of course, resented by good and efficient 
housewives. Such unjustified humiliations could be 
avoided if the husband before making an announcement 
would have to secure the consent of a court (domestic re- 
lations court or conciliation board, etc.). This procedure 
would at the same time provide opportunities for recon- 
ciliation.” 

B. Contracts AND AcTIONS BETWEEN Spouses; Ac- 
TIONS AGAINST THIRD Parties FOR INJURIES TO THE 
Manrirat RELATIONSHIP. = 

1. Prenuptial and Postnuptial Settlements Between the 
Spouses and Contracts in General.—Prenuptial settlements 
in which the future husband and wife state their respec- 
tive property and make provisions for one another during 
their contemplated marriage and in case of the death of 
either spouse should be encouraged. Postnuptial settle- 
ments and all other contracts between the spouses should 
be permitted where they are now held invalid or even pro- 
hibited. It is true that such settlements can be abused for 
the purpose of defrauding creditors. On the other hand, 
new or changed conditions during marriage may make such 
contracts not only advisable, but almost indispensable, 
e.g., if both spouses start out on a new business or if a 
complete reorganization of their financial resources be- 
comes necessary. As long as such contracts do not in- 
fringe upon the rights of third parties, there is no reason 
to prohibit or invalidate them nor to take subterfuge in 
“trusteeships.”” Creditors must be protected. Obligatory 
recording of all such property arrangements which have a 

20 The Family Conciliation Court in Los Angeles under Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey seems to attempt such a procedure. Statutory provisions 
as those outlined above were proposed at the 33rd Convention of 


German Lawyers in 1924 and by the German National Council of 
Women in 1927. See footnote 19. 
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bearing on the financial standing of the parties would pro- 
tect creditors as well as the spouses. Post-nuptial trans- 
fers of property between husband and wife must be scru- 
tinized with particular care in order to prevent both fraud 
against creditors and undue pressure brought upon one 
spouse by the other. Creditors would be protected most 
effectively if recording were required wherever the 
spouses take up permanent residence. 

At present, little use is made of pre-nuptial contracts, 
although they are generally permitted. Before they be- 
come the rule rather than the exception, public enlighten- 
ment is needed. Resentment on the part of the prospec- 
tive husband must be overcome; he has to be convinced 
that such contracts do not imply a lack of confidence in 
his financial ability or his trustworthiness but rather a 
protection of the wife and the future family against un- 
foreseen disaster. For this purpose, inventories of the 
property of either spouse are particularly important. (See 
III, C, 1, a.) 

2. Actions Between Husband and Wife.—This subject 
is in a state of controversy and confusion. The inde- 
pendent personality of each spouse must be recognized by 
generally permitting actions between husband and wife 
with respect to property rights and personal injuries. 

Some jurisdictions do not give any redress if torts are 
committed between spouses. This attitude results in 
great hardship in cases of serious personal injuries and 
malicious harm to property interests. 

It might be advisable, however, to exempt small claims 
and actions for negligence. This would prevent the courts 
from being burdened with minor controversies which in- 
volve difficulties of evidence. Such proceedings might also 
endanger marital peace. The desired result could be 
achieved by adopting the presumption that a person who 
enters upon a marriage contract consents in advance to 
trivial offenses committed against him by the other. 
Since such law suits between husband and wife are harm- 
ful to the marital relationship, no spouse should be com- 
pelled to file an action while the marriage lasts. The 
“statute of limitations” and the doctrine of “laches” 
should not be held a sufficient defense, particularly in 
cases in which the spouses have not been living separate 
from each other. 

3. Suits Against Third Parties for Injuries of the Other 
Spouse or Injuries to the Marital Relationship.—The right 
to sue for alienation of affections and criminal conversa- 
tion has been granted to the husband but rarely to the 
wife. Many states have abolished these suits, which are 
hardly in conformity with modern thought and can easily 
lead to blackmail or other immoral transactions. If, how- 
ever, these rights remain upon the statute books, they 
should be equally available to husband and wife. 

The husband has always been permitted to collect dam- 

2 See also Vernier, op. cit., Sec. 149, pp. 7-8; Sec. 180, p. 269. 
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ages for injuries to the wife on the ground that he has been 
deprived of her companionship and services; the wife, asa 
tule, cannot collect such damages if the husband has been 
injured. There is no justification for a different approach 
in these cases.” 

It may well be argued whether or not the loss of com- 
panionship and cohabitation is not so intangible that it 
escapes evaluation in monetary values. If, however, such 
damages are recognized, they must be equally available to 
either spouse. 

Under death statutes which have been enacted in a 
number of jurisdictions, damages can be collected by the 
surviving spouse for the wrongful death of the other. 
These statutes lack uniformity and clarity.23 Moreover, 
they do not give sufficient recognition to the fact that the 
husband’s death frequently changes the wife’s life en- 
tirely, economically and spiritually. In most cases she 
loses the breadwinner; the loss of his companionship and 
advice brings with it serious mental suffering. She has to 
make basic readjustments which may even involve finan- 
cial expenditures, e.g., by taking vocational training 
courses, starting a home elsewhere, etc. All this should be 
taken into consideration. 

C. Property RIGHTS OF THE SPOUSES. 

1. Property Rights under Married Women’s Acts. 

(a) Discrimination Against Women by Presumptions 
of Ownership in Favor of the Husband; Household Fur- 
nishings, Need and Advantage of Inventories.—The com- 
mon law principle which submerged the wife’s personality 
in that of her husband made him the owner of all her per- 
sonal property during marriage (during coverture). Al- 
though the Married Women’s Property Acts attempted to 
restore the independent personality of married women 
which they had as “‘feme sole,” many court decisions still 
reflect the old philosophy. Whenever the question arises 
whether the husband or the wife owns certain property 
which is in the home or even in the personal possession 
of the wife, the burden of proof falls upon her. Unless she 
can provide sufficient evidence that these possessions have 
been purchased with her own means or have been ac- 
quired lawfully in other ways, the husband’s ownership is 
“presumed.” Consequently, he and his creditors can take 
them away from her. 

In our times, these presumptions in favor of the hus- 
band result in serious hardship to women. Many modern 
marriages start with little furnishings. If husband and 
wife are working, they buy additional pieces from their 
combined savings or the wife uses her earnings in the 
household and permits her husband to put a part of his 
salary aside for such purchases. The presumption de- 
prives her of her share, particularly if he incurs debts. 

Numerous court decisions do not discriminate against 


2 Thid., Sec. 158, pp. 85-97. 
% Tbid., Sec. 158, pp. 89 and 96-97. 
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women but take the stand that personal property in the 
possession of the wife should be presumed to be hers and 
that belongings in the home which are in the joint pos- 
session of the spouses must be presumed to be their joint 
property.24 This principle should be accepted every- 
where. Since these presumptions are usually not expressly 
stated in the statutes, a change of attitude by public en- 
lightenment may achieve the desired result. 

Moreover, the spouses can protect themselves by mak- 
ing inventories which state their separate property at the 
time of the marriage and which they keep up-to-date. 
Some jurisdictions expressly provide that inventories 
may be recorded which are “prima facie” evidence of the 
ownership of either spouse.22 What has been said with 
respect to marriage settlements applies to inventories as 
well (See III, B, 1). As long as a couple does not dare to 
discuss financial affairs frankly, as long as there is resent- 
ment on the part of the husband or future husband, the 
wife will not endanger his affections but rather take the 
financial risk by leaving matters unsettled. In order to 
prevent fraud against creditors these inventories should 
be recorded wherever the spouses establish their per- 
manent residence, in the same manner as prenuptial or 
postnuptial settlements. Even without recording, inven- 
tories might be used as evidence of ownership of either 
spouse in later disputes. The wife can also protect her 
rights by keeping bills of purchase and by insisting that 
they are written out in her name if her money or earnings 
are being used. 

(b) Conveyances of Real Estate. Rights of Dower 
and Curtesy. The Need of Extended Inheritance Rights 
of the Surviving Spouse.—The Married Women’s Property 
Acts need clarification and revision in many respects. In 
this short summary attention is called only to the follow- 
ing points: 

(aa) Restrictions to convey or mortgage real estate 

must apply to both spouses equally. 

(bb) The common law institution of dower and cur- 

tesy which have been retained in most jurisdictions 

under the Married Women’s Property Acts must be re- 
examined. Recommendation is made to replace them by 
generous statutory portions for the surviving spouse.” 

“Dower” constitutes the wife’s right to a life estate in 
one-third of the husband’s real estate at the time of his 
death provided that he has been seised (in possession) of 
this land during his lifetime and provided further, that 
issue might have inherited such land. Numerous court 


24 See Annot. 111 A. L. R. 1377 ff. 

25 Vernier, op. cit., Sec. 174 and Table LXXXVIII, pp. 196 ff. 

26 Ibid., Sec. 189 and Table XCV, pp. 351-371, with respect to 
dower; Sec. 216 and Table CIV, pp. 532-533 and Table CV, pp. 
539-552 with respect to curtesy and statutory substitutes. See also 
“A Comparison of the Political . . . ,° Chs. 12-15, pp. 145-186. This 
short survey of the rights of dower, curtesy, intestate and testamentary 
rights of the surviving spouses shows the differences which exist in the 
statutes of the individual states. 


decisions have dealt with these dower rights which can- 
not be defeated by conveyances of the husband without 
the consent of the wife. If she refuses to cooperate in a 
necessary transaction, his financial situation may become 
precarious. 

“Curtesy” represents the corresponding right of the 
husband after the death of the wife. During his lifetime 
he has the right to take possession and to enjoy the rents, 
issues and profits of the wife’s real estate of which she had 
been “‘seised,” provided, however, that at one time a liv- 
ing child was born to the couple, although it might have 
lived only a few seconds and, provided further, that this 
child could have inherited such land, e.g., there is no 
curtesy if the child, being a girl, could not have been an 
heir to the estate which has been limited in its descent to 
male heirs. Since the husband’s right of curtesy cannot 
be defeated by transactions of the wife during marriage, 
he must join her in making conveyances. If he is unable 
to do so because he has deserted her and his whereabouts 
are unknown, or if he has become insane,?2? the wife is 
almost unable to dispose of her property. At best, a rather 
complicated and costly procedure must be instigated by 
appointing a guardian or administrator for him unless the 
statutes make specific provision for such cases. 

In modern times when people frequently move from one 
place to another and when many married couples separate, 
much as we may regret this state of affairs, the complica- 
tions of dower and curtesy have become serious. A spouse 
may suffer financial ruin because of delay in or impossibil- 
ity of selling his real estate. 

On the other hand, dower~and curtesy have lost their 
protective value for the surviving spouse. Only a small 
proportion of the present population owns real estate. 
Many of these are merely formal owners if the property 
is highly mortgaged. Personal property, bonds, shares, 
home furnishings and personal belongings have gained im- 
portance for the vast majority of married couples. 

The surviving spouse, whether husband or wife, should 
have a definite share in the real estate and personal prop- 
erty of the deceased.?* These rights must be so construed 
that they cannot be defeated without good cause, neither 
by “gifts” nor by “will.” 

2. Equality for the Wife Under Community Property 
Systems.—The traditional community property systems 
which are in effect in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho and Washington must 
give more recognition to the independence of women. 
The wife must be allowed to assume responsibility in the 
control and administration of the community property. 
If she contributes her earnings or labor, her consent ought 
to be required for all important transactions, particularly 


7 Calver v. Murphy. (W. Va., Supr. Court of App., March 24, 
1914) 52L.R. A. (NS) 534. 
%8 See also Vernier, op. cit., Sec. 227, pp. 611-612. 
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for taking up loans, making conveyances, etc. Neither 
the community property system nor that of separation of 
property meets the needs of married women and modern 
matriages. 

3. The Following New System of Property Rights in 
Which the System of Separation of Property Is Combined 
with That of Community of Gains or Acquests Is There- 
fore Suggested.—It has been pointed out that a wife who 
has entered upon marriage without property of her own 
may be left penniless in case of divorce, particularly if she 
is considered to be the guilty party. Due to her thrift and 
efficiency, the husband may have made considerable sav- 
ings. His business may have become prosperous by her 
cooperation and ingenuity. Under the system of separa- 
tion of property he retains all the profits. Even if alimony 
is awarded to the wife, she may have great difficulties in 
executing the decree. If she could get part of the funds 
which have been accumulated during marriage, she might 
start a business of her own; at least her financial standing 
would be improved considerably. 

The fact that the wife is entitled to a share in the finan- 
cial success of the marriage would not increase but rather 
decrease the number of divorces. Many a husband would 
think twice before filing a petition for divorce if he had 
to share the savings with his wife or make her a “silent” 
partner in his business. 

On the other hand, if it is the wife who, by her pro- 
fession or business, has made considerable savings, she 
should share with the husband in like manner. 

As a rule, both spouses should share equally in the 
gains or acquests which have been made during marriage, 
regardless of whether husband or wife has been the main 
contributor. Certain property may have to be exempted, 
e.g., because of restrictions made by the donor or because 
the rights cannot be transferred. Exemptions may be 
agreed upon in prenuptial and postnuptial settlements be- 
tween the spouses. As long as the marriage lasts, either 
spouse must have full control and disposal of all his prop- 
erty, earnings and savings, in spite of the fact that some of 
these will eventually have to be divided between husband 
and wife. Unless a spouse acts with the intention to de- 
crease the future community property and the rights of 
the other spouse, no objection should be permitted. For 
certain transactions, e.g., for conveying or mortgaging real 
estate, the consent of the other spouse or a permit of a 
court or trustee may be required. The undesirable con- 
sequences of the community property systems are thereby 
avoided and the advantages of the separation of property 
fully preserved. 

The division of the community of gains takes place 
when the marriage comes toan endafter the death of either 
spouse, after annulment, separation or divorce and, in spe- 
cific cases, upon request of a spouse by permission of the 
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court, e.g., in case of abuse, mismanagement or bankruptcy 
of the other. 

A system of this sort has been in operation in Sweden 
since 1920. A somewhat similar one has been in existence 
in Hungary. A reform of conjugal rights along these lines 
was advocated at the 33rd Convention of German Law- 
yers in Heidelberg in 1924 and at the 15th Convention of 
the German National Council of Women in 1927.2 The 
Swedish law which has been ably translated into English*° 
might well be used as a study basis. It is only by a system 
of this sort that the wife’s contributions to the financial 
success of the marriage can be given full recognition. It 
protects her in case of divorce as well as against testa- 
mentary provisions which deprive her of her share. Not 
only theoretically but actually, equal rights and greater 
justice will result from such legislation. 

IV. Conclusion. The foregoing proposals were sub- 
mitted to and discussed in the Committee on Marriage 
and Family Law of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference on Family Relations, held in Decem- 
ber, 1939 in Philadelphia, Pa. In the discussion as well as 
in his paper on The Family, the Law and the State*! the 
Chairman of the Committee, Professor Max Rheinstein 
of the University of Chicago Law School, emphasized the 
following points: 1, The property rights of husband and 
wife must not disregard the rights of creditors who sell 
goods or render services from which the family benefits 
as a whole and that the law must consider the interests of 
tort victims who suffer harm through the negligent con- 
duct of a financially irresponsible wife, for instance a wife 
who is guilty of negligence in driving the family car; 2, 
Dower rights, laws preventing a woman from being surety 
for her husband and laws generally restricting the capacity 
of a married woman to make contracts result in protecting 
the family and especially the wife herself against being de- 
prived of all assets by the financial ruin of the husband. 

These arguments can be answered as follows: 1, If the 
wife participates in the financial success of the marriage 
(See II, E; II, C, 3), she is not financially irresponsible. If 
the husband permits his wife to drive his car, he may well 
be held responsible by law. The necessity of joint and 
mutual responsibilities of husband and wife and the need 
to protect creditors from fraudulent transactions between 
both spouses have been emphasized throughout the fore- 
going proposals (See III, A, 4 and 5; II, B, 1; Ill, C, 1). 
2, It has been pointed out that dower rights have lost 
their protective value for the vast majority of modern 
marriages and that dower has become burdensome in many 
instances. If the inheritance rights of the surviving wife 
are so construed that they cannot easily be defeated by an 
evil minded husband, the wife will be protected more ef- 

(Continued on page 104) 


29 See footnote 19. 
30 See footnote 4. 
31 Living, II (1940), pp. 20, 36. 
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Family Organization and 
Mental Problems 


By THomas VERNER Moors, M.D. 
The Catholic University of America 


LET us open our discussion with an 
outline of what is meant by family organization. 

The family may be looked upon as a small social unit 
which provides for the physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of its members. Under normal circumstances 
the earnings of the father procure adequate food, clothing 
and shelter for all the members of the family. These 
material things are not an end in themselves, but the 
foundations on which something of true value may be 
erected. 

The necessities of life provided by the father must be 
administered in an orderly fashion. This household organ- 
ization (in virtue of which the house is kept neat and in 
order, meals are well prepared and served with fair 
promptness at a specified time and clothing is properly 
cared for) is ordinarily the function of the mother. 

If those things are properly organized, there is a back- 
ground of physical comfort and mental peace in the home 
in which it is possible for the child to develop mentally, 
physically, morally and spiritually, and attain to a full 
share of normal human happiness. . 

Something else, however, is implied in this family 
organization. This is the organization of the inner mental 
life of the parents. They have their ideals in life; they have 
a purpose, and they are organizing their. family so that it 
may make a contribution to the welfare of society. This 
inner self-organization gives them an understanding of 
their children and a warm personal love for each of their 
children. 

The result is that family organization gives fixation 
points for the affection of the children, and there exists a 
mutual love between parents and children and between 
any one child and every other child. And so there de- 
velops within the household a self-sufficient social unit 
surrounded by the cloister of the home. In such a home 
the normal recreation of each member is found within this 
family cloister. The home is truly a home, not a sleeping 
place from which the members disperse to find their inter- 
ests in extraclaustral pursuits and satisfy the human crav- 
ing for companionship to a major extent outside the circle 
of the family. 

This does not mean that the family draws back utterly 
into its home life and has nothing to do with the outside 
world, for it is the function of the parents to maintain 


their own social contacts and to provide proper social 
contacts for the children from a very early age, so that 
when the time comes and the child is to be floated in the 
world, he goes into a world with which he is already well 
acquainted and in which he has a number of old friends 
keenly interested in his welfare and anxious to help him to 
enter upon and succeed in the career he has chosen. 

When the word career is used in this connection, one 
must not think of it as limited to the upper levels of hu- 
man endeavor. It is a word that will take on different 
meanings in various social levels of family life. It is not 
only the function of parents to direct the children to an 
end that is worth while, but to select wisely that end so 
that they will be able to help the child to attain it, and to 
make home teaching of such a character that the child will 
not look down upon a career within his capabilities, even 
though it is not at the peak of certain popular scales of 
value. 

Let us now raise the question whether or not a serious 
defect of family organization may be responsible for mental 
disorders in parents and children. 

That this is in general true of parents is evidenced by 
the fact that insanity in the widowed has about double 
the frequency of insanity in the married.! The death of a 
parent often means the disruption of family organization, 
and perhaps this very disorganization is a factor in the in- 
creased incidence of mental disorder among the widowed. 
Perhaps a better insight is given by looking at an individ- 
ual case. 

Some years ago a woman of 39 was brought to the clinic 
because her home was inadequate. Her husband was a 
hopeless alcoholic and had deserted. Her seventeen year 
old boy had been before the juvenile court several times on 
charges of disorderly conduct and taking property of an- 
other; she herself appeared to be a mental patient who 
should be committed to an asylum. 

A study of the case revealed another complication, 
namely epileptic seizures coming on at night, often follow- 
ing acute emotional incidents in the day. Their presence 
was proven by the bitten tongue and the blood found on 
the pillow in the morning. 


1See any of the more recent volumes of The Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts Annual Report of the Commissioner of Mental Dis- 
eases, 
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The simplest procedure might have been to commit the 
children to an institution and send the patient toa mental 
hospital. This procedure was, in fact, urged by a social 
agency. A superficial study might have led to the diag- 
nosis of the mother as suffering from a depressed type of 
psychosis with suicidal tendencies. In the first interview 
the patient was evidently sad, scarcely smiled at all, 
sobbed at times; there was a history of two attempts at 
suicide by turning on the gas, following an argument with 
the husband. However, a bit of psychotherapy tided over 
this acute condition, and several years later the case again 
came to the clinic for treatment. This time the chief prob- 
lem centered in the younger children. Both were retard- 
ed, disobedient, unmanageable and antagonistic in school. 
The mother could not endure the noise they made in the 
house when they came home, and the whole situation made 
her tense and irritable. 

It was thought that reorganization of the home life 
might help the mental problems of the mother as well as 
those of the children. The mother and children visited 
the clinic, and a social worker called at the home. The 
mother was persuaded to devote the morning to setting 
the house in order and to sleep for at least an hour before 
the children returned from school, so that she would be 
fully rested and more able to endure the noise of her 
happy children. The social worker visited the home 
regularly attempting to bring peace and order out of dis- 
cord and chaos. It was arranged, after a bit, that the day 
in the house should commence quietly with short morning 
prayer. The children were encouraged to get good reports 
for behavior and academic work in school. The older boy 
was given an interesting story book to stimulate progress 
in reading. The mother arranged to have an hour of quiet 
before bedtime in which the children could do their 
homework, and she was encouraged to help the younger 
child with his reading. And the day closed in peace with 
evening prayer. For seven months the social worker visit- 
ed the home at regular intervals, and the mother and chil- 
dren came to see the psychiatrist at the clinic from time to 
time. 

Reorganizing the home was followed by the disappear- 
ance of the behavior problems of the children in school. 
Except for tears at rare intervals, the symptoms of the 
mother’s depression vanished, and there were no more 
epileptic seizures. She gained in weight and presented the 
picture of a normal woman. Reorganization of the home 
gave the mother an attitude of security and the ability to 
stand alone and make her own decisions. The children re- 
acted well to a more stable mental environment and com- 
menced to take a personal interest in their own progress in 
school. 

The case just presented might be taken as an example 
of how the external organization of thehome: regular times 
for rising, retiring, meals, play and study, may be a factor 
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in clearing the behavior problems of the children and the 
mental condition of the mother. Epileptic attacks are 
sometimes precipitated by acute emotional conditions, 
and what leads to general peace and happiness in the home 
may even overcome a trend to epileptic seizures. 

There is, however, another element and a more impor- 
tant one in family organization. This is the very soul of 
the home, the love that is given and received and passes 
freely and abundantly from each to each without any ex- 
clusion whatsoever. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why any human being should hate any other hu- 
man being; it is particularly inexcusable when any parent 
allows to develop in his or her mind a feeling of hatred to- 
wards a child. 

Patricia is a pretty little girl of four. She was taken toa 
neurologist who examined her eye-grounds, tested her re- 
flexes, listened to the mother’s story and expressed the 
opinion that she should be sent to an institution for the 


- feebleminded. She was brought to our clinic so that con- 


firmation of the diagnosis might be made and final steps 
taken for her commitment. 

The mother’s story was that, though four years of age, 
the child talked little but could pronounce some words, 
and did not seem to understand what was said toher. She 
complained that the whole family was tense because of the 
presence of this little four year old in the household. In 
the last six months a change had come over Patricia. She 
had become aggressive, fought back and did the very op- 
posite of what she was told. She was very spiteful and 
when told to go to the toilet would deliberately go to her 
father’s bed and wet it. 

Our first procedure with the child was to put her in a 
play room. Her silent interest in toys seemed to indicate 
a mentality somewhat higher than that suggested by the 
mother’s story. It was decided to investigate the home life 
before going any further. This led to the discovery of a 
number of important facts that had much to do with the 
child’s abnormal conduct. 

From her earliest years Patricia witnessed the quarrels 
between her mother and father. The father prides himself 
on being a self-made man. His schooling did not extend 
beyond the eighth grade, but he has been an assiduous 
reader since then and feels that he knows far more than 
his wife about how children should be cared for. He de- 
mands conformity with his orders, and, if this is not se- 
cured, he slaps his wife and on one occasion gave her a 
good spanking. What is freely administered to the mother 
is much more frequently given to the child. The father 
read Angelo Patri’s advice in the newspaper to cure a 
child’s temper tantrums by throwing a few drops of water 
in her face. If a little is good, a whole lot is better, is a 
doubtful principle, but one which seems to have slipped 
into the father’s mind. Hence from time to time he throws 
a whole glass of water in Patricia’s face. The mother pro- 
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fesses great interest in the child’s welfare and wants to 
have her placed in an institution for the feebleminded. 
However, our investigation disclosed that Patricia is not 
treated like the other children. The two boys are washed 
and dressed and brought down to dinner, but Patricia is 
left to care for herself in the back room upstairs. Here she 
has formed the habit of standing for hours in arather 
fixed attitude, resting her arms on a table. Once when her 
father was punishing her, Patricia said to him: “I hate you, 
Daddy,” and the father replied: ““I hate you, too, Patsy.” 
Our attempt at mental examination, if taken at its face 
value, would indicate an IQ around 50. But the child did 
not cooperate well, and one must be careful about the in- 
terpretation of the results. 

We persuaded the mother to put Patricia in a small 
nursing home where there were a number of children two 
to three years of age. Here Patricia played with the chil- 
dren all day long. She talked incessantly, and seemed to 
understand everything that the nurse said to her. She 
tried to imitate what the nurse did: for example, she got a 
rag and washed the beds, as she saw the nurse doing. She 
even tried to handle the mop and clean the floors. She 
would run and get various things she was asked to bring 
and seemed to behave as a normal child. There were no 
crying and temper tantrums to be dealt with by such an 
enthusiastic method as dashing a glass of cold water in her 
face. 

But clinic advice is not always taken, and Patricia’s 
father said he was not going to be separated fromhis daugh- 
ter, and took her from the nursing home and returned 
her to her solitude in the garret. At the present time we 
are negotiating for her delivery, consoling ourselves with 
the thought that during the ten days Patricia was in her 
happy surroundings she not only commenced to talk 
volubly but gained six pounds. Enough has been said 
about Patricia to show that when love, the soul of the 
home, is lacking it can work havoc in the mental life of a 
child. 

In spite of criticisms in various quarters, I have been 
profoundly impressed with the recent results of a number 
of workers, which have shown that the removal of a child 
from a dull, listless environment into one replete with the 
joys of childhood may bring the IQ from the region of 
moronity well into the heights of normal intelligence. 
These results indicate that Patricia’s IQ, as it now stands, 
may be due more to the lack of affection and the ordinary 
joys of childhood than to the biological action of faulty 
heredity. If all this is so, home organization may not only 
be a factor in peace, happiness and emotional stability, but 
also in intellectual endowment. The intellect of man 
works through his senses. The proper development of 
that internal synthetic sense, on the basis of which our 
higher thought processes function, demands appropriate 
stimulation in the early years of childhood. This stimula- 


tion is not to be found in the solitude of an attic, and nor- 
mal mental growth is inhibited by years of unkind treat- _ 
ment of the child whose fundamental craving is a point of — 
fixation for its affections. 

We have so far given examples of the importance of ma- 
terial organization of home life with its establishment of — 
a stable routine and the essential necessity of love as the — 
organizing principle of the family. Serious defects in 
either the material or formal factors in family organization 


may lead to grave mental disorders in the parents and 


children. 

We also mentioned at the outset an intellectual element 
that is necessary in the organization of the inner mental 
life of each member of the family. By that I mean the pro- 
found importance of a goal concept or, in other words the 
necessity of the family realizing that it exists for a purpose. 
This purpose of the family is to enable each one of its 
members to attain his or her end in life. A full realization 
of this purpose can only be achieved in the light of eter- 
nity, and so religion enters into family organization and be- 
comes a powerful factor in the stability of the home and 
in the peace, happiness and wholesome living of parents 
and children. 

Anyone who finds his place in life and realizes that he 
has a work to do and that life is barely long enough for its 
accomplishment has the necessary basis of a stable mind 
and, barring accidents and gross abuse of mental hygiene, 
is likely to pass through life without any major or minor 
mental disorders. It is the function of the family to guide 
each of its members to this happy end. Most often one’s 
everyday work will not be Ris main end and function in 
life, but the means by which he attains his end: the or- 
ganization of his own family which in turn will give rise 
to new progeny of healthy seedlings that will grow into 
stable family units. 

Any psychiatrist will be able to recall a number of pa- 
tients whose minds are illumined by no concepts of eternal 
value, whose strivings center in themselves and who live 
therefore for personal satisfaction. If we go back into the 
life history of these creatures, whom we often term con- 
stitutional psychopaths, we find the spoiled child who 
from early years was protected from reality rather than 
introduced to life and was allowed, like Swinburne, 
“ “to live at large and stray at will’ ” and then “To flush 
with love and hide in flowers.” 

Considerations such as these and the examples I have 
made use of point out clearly that family organization is 
a major factor in mental hygiene. The world needs the 
well organized, stable family. It needs this for the sake of 
the children of tomorrow. It needs it as an example so 
that all other social units will be organized according to a 
scheme that is closely analogous to family organization. 


2 T. V. Moore, A Study in Sadism: The Life of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, “Character and Personality,” 1937, 6, p. 4. 
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Psychological and Cultural Factors 
in Marriage 
By Davin Suicut, M.B. 


University of Chicago 


THE title set for this address was Fac- 
tors Making for Happiness in Marriage, a topic on which 
scientific study and research have yet little to contribute 
beyond the answers written in the history of human ex- 
perience. As in other fields of human relations, we need 
no reminder that the values and standards involved are 
neither fixed nor absolute but are those of an ever-chang- 
ing society. Thus, in our efforts to make contributions 
from scientific studies, we may well delimit the aspects 
~ on which we may hope to contribute and avoid allegations 
of making judgments in terms of personal bias rather than 
on scientifically established conclusions. 

I will confine myself to a review of some of the basic 
considerations we should have in mind. Although these 
are simple and even obvious, I can only say they seem to 
be overlooked or neglected in much of our work on this 
and other problems of social relations. The first question 
that arisesis how weare todefine happinessand with refer- 
ence to what standards—of the individual, of the various 
standards of society, in terms of special ideals or as seems 
indicated by the experience of history. We have to dis- 
tinguish here between the scope of the scientist as such 
and the counselor or therapist who is not so strictly con- 
fined and works frankly in relation to values and aims that 
fall outside of science as we ordinarily understand it. 
However psychological and cultural factors may con- 
tribute to success or failure in marriage, we are confronted 
with another problem, namely, how the changing stand- 
ards and practices determine which of the many potential 
difficulties inherent in all marriages may become major 
problems and disrupting elements. There is need for the 
professional worker to exercise flexibility in his approach 
and to evaluate conflicts between the current practices, 
the set standards: legal, religious and conventional, and 
the ideals he may entertain, consciously or unconsciously. 

Professor Burgess has pointed out that cultural and 
psychological factors cannot be separated: “On the one 
hand the family is a social institution through which the 
culture of one generation is transmitted to the next; on 
the other, the family as a unit of interacting personalities 
is a major determinant in the personality formation of the 
child.”? Asa part answer to our problem, I would add the 

1 E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or 
Failure in Marriage (New York, 1939). D- 75- 
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necessity of recalling some variables: first, the special in- 
terpretations of culture as made by parents in terms of 
their particular personality organization and how far this 
in turn is determined by constitutional factors; second, 
how far the child will respond to these special interpreta- 
tions and to the interaction of personalities in terms of its 
particular constitutional capacities. Thus, in common 
with many others, I would emphasize the importance of 
the early training and development in determining the out- 
come of the marriage relationship. Whatever results we 
may hope to obtain from education and experience in 
later life, we cannot but recognize the limitations of pos- 
sible change in terms of the personality organization as 
already established. 

It may seem that we have emphasized the constitu- 
tional. There was a time when the medical profession 
tended to emphasize the constitutional to the degree of 
therapeutic nihilism, and in this last generation we have 
seen a corrective to this by emphasis on social and en- 
vironmental factors. But we may tend to overswing as 
mankind so often does swing between opposites, and thus 
we should attempt to establish a balanced perspective of 
the relative importance of the two aspects, the constitu- 
tional and the environmental. Thus we might well review 
our present methods of training and education to ensure 
that they are adequate to cope with such factors as the 
constitutional. 

However much we emphasize the importance of the 
personality in marital relations, we have to recognize that 
many happy marriages occur where one or the other of 
the partners is temperamentally unstable or unusual. 
There may be some justification for saying we could pre- 
scribe as to which of such couples might marry with a 
hope of success. However justified these hopes may be, 
and whether we can formulate in more refined terms the 
indications and prognostications crystallized in folk say- 
ings and the like, remains to be seen, but at least we are 
now applying ourselves to the problem. 

In a subject like this there is a natural tendency to step 
outside the scientific and to philosophize, and I may now 
be accused of doing so. I cannot help but feel that in this 
problem, as in so many other problems of human relation- 
ships, our chief difficulty lies not in having an insufficiency 
of facts as to causes and origins, but in applying the knowl- 
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edge we do have to secure the changes that are indicated. 
We seem to be“‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” 
till a time comes when action is forced upon us or spon- 
taneous changes occur likely to be biased toward one ex- 
treme or the opposite. 

I should now like to raise two issues that I feel are of 
crucial importance in relation to the question of happy 
marriages. As to cultural factors that affect human re- 
lationships, including marriage, we see two obvious 
trends which are matters of common knowledge, namely, 
an emphasis in one group on material possessions, security 
and self-gratification tothe exclusion of duty and obligation 
and the failure to permit another group, who so often have 
the larger families, to secure the ordinary means of live- 
lihood and the minimum physical means to ensure the 
carrying out of the obligations they have assumed. Thus 
our scientific researches may be of little avail unless we are 
able to apply their findings, and better still to correct 
those obvious social problems and issues whose presence 
and importance call for little investigation. The second 
point is the tendency to apply undue attention to the in- 
dividual needs and difficulties of the group most likely to 
seek such help, and who may acquire increasing problems 
insofar as they are encouraged to see them as such, and 
on the other hand, the neglect of those who have such ob- 
jective difficulties as call for simple material help before 
the refinements of their special difficulties need or can be 
helpfully dealt with. 

To return to matters on which I may hope to speak on a 
more professional basis. In any discussion of happiness in 
marriage, we must consider the agencies and efforts being 
applied to encourage the possibility of satisfactory mar- 
riages or to help in the rectification of difficulties that may 
threaten their happiness. It is superfluous to commend the 
excellent efforts of some of our courts of marital relations, 
of marriage counseling agencies and the like and the many 
courses on marriage and the family now available through- 


out the country. But I think we should keep ever in mind — 
the fact that so much of what we call education is intel- _ 
lectualistic, and although leading to understanding of a 
kind may not be of such a nature as to lead to real changes 
in attitudes or actions, and indeed may not pass far beyond 
the stage of verbalism. 

Like others, I would emphasize prevention in all prob- 
lems and in this regard would like to speak on a matter 
that has concerned me for some time. I refer to the fact 
that although we are achieving a healthier and earlier 
physical maturity in our children, we seem, by lengthen- 
ing the school life irrespective of the capacity to benefit 
from academic training and by delaying the period of es- 
tablishment in gainful work, to be helping in the retarda- 
tion of social development and maturity. As to the jus- 
tification of the latter statement, I need not remind you 
of the facts, or at least a brief consideration of what is 
happening around should justify the claim. If this is so, 
and I feel prepared to defend my statement, we may well 
apply ourselves to the question of what the future holds 
for our adolescents and young adults in the way of success 
in marriage. I feel sure that before a professional group I 
need not belabor the point or go into details. 

It is gratifying that there has been such a development 
of interest and activity in the field of marriage and family 
relations. But I would again emphasize the necessity of 
reviewing our aims and purposes and attempting to ensure 
that our work will be effective not only in the academic 
atmosphere or in the refined air of the committee and con- 
ference but also in the working world, and not only in spe- 
cial groups to which so manywf our present researches and 
interests seem confined. It is at least worthwhile that we 
seem cognizant of the problems, and if we can only apply 
the knowledge we already have—in addition to what we 
may gain—our efforts may contribute in some way to 
human health and happiness whose foundations lie in the 
home and family life. 


Husband and Wife and Their Property Rights 


(Continued from page 99) 


fectively than by dower rights. Moreover, inheritance 
rights give equality to both spouses. 

Women are bearing responsibilities in public and pri- 
vate life. A married and adult woman must have the right 
to decide for herself whether or not she wishes to be a 
surety for her husband and thereby to risk her property if 
he becomes insolvent. Education and enlightenment of 
women rather than protective laws are needed to prevent 
women from taking such responsibilities too lightly. 

In conclusion it must be stated once more that the em- 
phasis on financial problems does not indicate that mar- 
riage is looked upon primarily as a business partnership. 


Marriage needs, however, a sound financial basis. Other- 
wise friction is bound to arise. Just as a good business con- 
tract helps to avoid disharmony and undesirable compli- 
cations, so can pre-nuptial and post-nuptial contracts, in- 
ventories and financial independence of women through 
adequate provisions lay the foundation for a lasting mar- 
riage. No laws of domestic relations and certainly no regu- 
lations of property rights of the spouses, can solve the 
problems which arise in such a complex and intangible re- 
lationship as marriage. The law provides nothing but the 
tools. A successful marriage depends upon the daily ef- 
forts and cooperation of both husband and wife. 


a Se eee ee CONAN 
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Reports of Committees 


Midwest Regional Conference on Family Relations 


MIDWESTERN YOUTH DISCUSS 
EDUCATION IN PREPARATION 
FOR MARRIAGE 


James A. Quinn, Chairman 


The Committee on Youth and its Problems of the 
Midwest Region of the National Conference on Family 
Relations met in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 21, 
1940 to discuss problems of education in preparation for 
marriage. The general session was preceded by a meeting 
of representatives from various midwestern schools to set 
up a tentative outline as a guide for the discussion. Stu- 
dents or faculty members from at least seven midwestern 
colleges and universities: Cincinnati, Iowa State, Miami, 
Muskingum, Oberlin, Ohio State and Purdue, partici- 
pated in the general session. 

Wide differences of opinion, vigorously expressed, char- 
acterized the opening hour of the general session. Partic- 
ipants from various schools, using words and phrases in 
somewhat different meanings, and approaching the prob- 
lem from divergent points of view, frequently misunder- 
stood one another. Gradually, however, as the discussion 
continued, a general basis of understanding emerged and 
general agreement was reached upon many basic points, 
while differences of opinion were sharply crystallized in 
relation to others. Many important issues remained un- 
touched or were only briefly mentioned. 

An accurate report of this meeting can scarcely take the 
form of a unified set of conclusions or recommendations to 
which all or even a majority of the participants would 
agree. Instead, this report presents some general impres- 
sions summarized under three headings: (1) outline for the 
general discussion, as proposed by the steering committee; 
(2) points upon which a majority of the participants seemed 
to agree; (3) some essential points of disagreement. 

Discussion outline proposed by steering committee. The 
steering committee agreed without dissent that the entire 
problem of education in preparation for marriage needs 
extensive critical study. It suggested that, for the present 
meeting, discussion might profitably center around the 
following questions: (1) What facts and attitudes do per- 
sons need to possess in order to be prepared adequately 
for marriage? (2) What institutions and agencies should 
have the function of teaching these facts and implanting 
these attitudes? (3) At what ages and by what methods 
shall various institutions teach these facts and implant 
these attitudes? 
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The committee listed five headings for classifying vari- 
ous facts and attitudes that should be taught: (1) those 
pertaining to social adjustment, including husband-wife 
relationships, parent-child relationships, community rela- 
tionships that affect marriage and family life and general 
principles of adjusting one’s self to others; (2) qualities 
of the individual mates including temperament, character, 
special abilities and disabilities, interests, physical appear- 
ance; (3) biological facts including knowledge of the 
processes of reproduction and growth, nature and func- 
tions of the sex drive and biological differences between 
males and females; (4) economic facts including personal 
and family income and outgo, budgets, allowances, costs 
of bearing and rearing children and (5) homemaking facts 
including problems of planning, financing, building and 
managing a home. 

The committee agreed that every institution and 
agency plays some part in preparing persons for marriage 
but that discussion should center particularly around 
home, school, church and public and private agencies. 

The third point involves both of the preceding ques- 
tions. At what ages and by using what methods can the 
various institutions: family, school, state, etc., give to 
prospective mates the various facts and attitudes that pre- 
pare them for marriage? In this discussion the committee 
suggested the desirability of distinguishing between di- 
rect and indirect techniques. Moreover the programs and 
methods should differ for three classes of persons: (1) 
those who leave school to begin jobs early in life, (2) those 
who continue through high school and perhaps through 
college and (3) those professional teachers who help to 
educate succeeding generations. 

Points of majority agreement. Although wide differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed upon most topics, general 
but not unanimous agreement seemed to exist upon the 
following points: 

1. No single pattern of domestic life is acceptable to all segments 
of our population, and, therefore, no single uniform program of education 
for marriage appears possible or even desirable. The wide differences be- 
tween metropolis and isolated rural community; between conservative 
and liberal; among Catholic, Hebrew, Protestant and other religious 
groups; among various income levels and occupational groups; among 
immigrant groups of divergent cultural backgrounds, make impossible 
the immediate universal acceptance either of any single pattern of 
domestic life or of any one uniform program of education for marriage. 

2. Young people need realistic analyses of marriage problems, but 
at the same time they need to develop basic ideals concerning the nature 


and importance of the marriage union. They should not be allowed to 
accept blindly the romantic tradition but should be made to realize 
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that no human mate will be perfect, that marriage involves numerous 
and continued adjustments of the self and that many difficult problems 
of finance and outside interests will be encountered. At the same time 
young persons should learn that successful marriage is a highly satis- 
fying experience, that it performs essential functions which cannot be 
satisfactorily shifted to other groups and that such problems as arise 
can usually be solved. 

3. Education for marriage should be both indirect and direct with 
emphasis upon the former method except for a few concrete programs. 
Most education in preparation for marriage should not carry the overt 
marriage label. Basic attitudes toward marriage should be developed 
by example in the home. School courses in biology, physiology and 
hygiene can explain biological reproduction, sex differences and similar 
biological facts without over-emphasis upon direct applications to 
human marriage. Mathematics courses can set problems of budgeting, 
personal and household finance and other problems of domestic life. 
Social sciences can implant social ideals basic to successful marriage 
by establishing sound attitudes. Courses in art and music may apply to 
home beautification and recreation. These and other sources can be used 
to give facts and implant ideals in such ways that marriage is included 
as an integral part of preparation for normal living. In addition to these 
indirect methods, specific training in marriage may be introduced as 
hereinafter suggested. 

4. Some agency (public or private) should give a required course 
in training for marriage to every previously unmarried person who applies 
for license to marry. This required course should be direct and specific. 
It should stress the specific biological, social and economic problems 
which young married persons will probably face. The exact content 
of the course should depend upon the needs of the group for which it 
is given. This content will be colored by local needs and will allow for 
cultural variations. (Differences of opinion were expressed concerning 
the agency which should offer the course.) 

5. Every institution may play some part in education for marriage. 
The general session agreed with the steering committee that home and 
school play highly important parts. Little direct education for mar- 
riage is necessary or desirable through industrial institutions. (Opinion 
was divided on the parts played by church and government.) All par- 
ticipants recognized that the relative importance of different institu- 
tions will vary in the education of different population classes and cul- 
tural groups. 

6. Both sexes should be trained in homemaking. Although the specific 
types of training may differ for boys and girls, both should be recog- 
nized as playing an important part in homemaking and should be trained 
for this function. The traditional notion that the wife is the home- 
maker and the husband the breadwinner should be modified so that 
homemaking is regarded as a cooperative venture. Tasks of planning, 
financing, building, furnishing and managing a home require coopera- 
tive efforts for which both mates should be trained. 

7. The general classification of facts and attitudes which are im- 
portant in marriage, as suggested by the steering committee, was accepted 
as a starting point. This classification includes as headings: (1) social 
relationships, (2) qualities of individual mates, (3) biological facts, (4) 
economic facts and problems, (5) homemaking facts and problems. 
Time was inadequate for extensive elaboration of the content to be in- 
cluded under each heading. The following points were mentioned dur- 
ing the session but were not extensively discussed. 

a. Social adjustments. 

(1) Fundamental education in marriage should stress the nature 
and functions of the husband-wife union. 

(2) Fundamental training in tolerance, in looking for and under- 
standing the other's point of view and in adjusting one’s own 
behavior to fit group situations needs great emphasis in educa- 
tion for marriage. 

(3) Young people should learn in advance some of the outside 
influences that may affect their marriage: demands of the job 


upon the wage earner’s time, status of domestic group in 
community, demands upon mates by outside groups. 

(4) Knowledge of contrasting cultures, of areal and group dif- 
ferences within one’s own civilization, of the historical back- 
ground of present day domestic practices and of general 
principles of social life forms an important background of 
education in preparation for marriage. 

b. Biological facts. 

(1) Young children should be taught to regard biological proc- 
esses of reproduction, growth and sex as natural and normal. 

(2) Specific training should be given concerning the nature and 
functions of the sex drive, biological differences between 
men and women and problems and techniques of sexual rela- 
tions. (Considerable difference of opinion appeared concern- 
ing the relative weight to be given to biological factors and 
to the proper time and methods for giving such information.) 

(3) Biological facts of parenthood should be included as a basic 
part of education in preparation for marriage. 

c. Qualities of individual mates. 

(x) Young persons should be taught to examine carefully their 
own individual qualities: character, temperament, biological 
heritage, in relation to future mating and parenthood. 

(2) Young persons should make use of such scientific aids as are 
available in selecting mates with whom probable success in 
marital adjustment is relatively high. 

(3) Prospective mates should be evaluated as prospective par- 
ents. 

d. Economic facts and problems. 

(x) Young persons should be trained in matters of personal and 
family budgeting. 

(2) The probable future income of wage earner and probable 
future level of living should be understood and accepted. 

(3) Mates should agree fundamentally concerning wife’s work 
outside of the home. 

(4) The attitude of other members of the community toward 
the wage earner’s occupation and the significance of these 
attitudes in relation to statys of the marriage mates in the 
community should be taken into account. 

(5) Costs of parenthood should be understood. 

(6) Economic problems such as protection from loan sharks, 
protection from dishonest sales practices, savings and in- 
surance should be included in training. 

e. Homemaking facts and problems. 

These were not elaborated beyond previous statements. Sev- 
eral times during the session emphasis was given to the 
desirability of training both sexes in homemaking. 

8. The problem of time and method is highly complicated and needs 
extensive future discussion. Nevertheless certain points of agreement 
were reached in addition to those previously included. 

a. The home, which builds basic attitudes in the young child, con- 
stitutes the most important source of training for marriage, but 
the immediate problem is how to train present-day parents to 
develop proper attitudes in children of the next generation. 

b. Teachers, especially grade school teachers, may play an im- 
portant part in giving facts and implanting attitudes relative to 
marriage, but the immediate problem is to select and train teach- 
ers for fulfilling this function. 

c. An adequate program of education in preparation for marriage 
involves a circular process whereby parents and teachers are 
trained in schools so that each succeeding generation can better 
train its own young. 

d. An immediate program of education leading to future ade- 
quate training of young people for marriage includes at least the 
following points: 

(1) Careful selection of student personnel in teacher training 
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courses. In selecting teachers emphasis should be placed 
especially upon factors of personality. Well-adjusted married 
teachers of both sexes are preferred. 

(2) Specific education of elementary teachers in marriage prob- 
lems should train them to know what facts and attitudes 
should be implanted and how to implant them. 

(3) Specific training should be given to young people in prob- 
lems of parenthood and marriage so that they can take over 
the major part of preparing their own offspring for marriage. 
This part of training may be given in part through college 
and high school courses in marriage. It should be given 
through other public or private agencies for those persons 
who leave school at an early age. 


Points of disagreement. Some disagreement was ex- 
pressed upon almost every point discussed during the 
session. In addition, many of these points were not ex- 
amined fully enough to allow all differences of opinion to 
be aired. The participants would all no doubt agree that 
every item discussed requires further consideration. 

At least three points brought forth such sharp differ- 
ences of opinion that they have been given separate men- 
tion. 


1. For a time opinion seemed to differ materially concerning the 
nature and functions of marriage. One delegation of students mis- 
understood another as picturing marriage primarily as a means of giving 
public sanction to biological sex relations. The second delegation also 
misunderstood the first as interpreting marriage wholly in terms of 
social relationships with biological factors reduced to an unimportant 
role. In the course of the discussion both found that they occupied a 
middle-of-the-road point of view which regards marriage as a com- 
bination of biological and social interaction. 

2. One contingent of participants held strongly to the view that 
specific direct teaching relative to human sex drives should be intro- 
duced early in the life of the child. These persons argued against the 
older repressions which have tended to build up strong curiosity about 
sex and which have resulted in badly distorted attitudes concerning it. 
The opposing contingent argued that early sex instruction should be 
integrated in broader discussions of physiology, anatomy and hygiene 
so that it will not become exaggerated in the child’s mind. They 
argued that specific education in sex hygiene, sex differences and sex 
relations should not be forced upon young children but should await 
the changing interests and needs of growing youth. 

3. Various contrasting proposals were made concerning the part 
played by government, church and industry in education for marriage. 

a. Wide approval was given to the proposal that courts of domestic 
relations should be required to establish courses in training for 
marriage and that no marriage license be granted until the ap- 
plicants had passed the course. 

b. One participant proposed the establishment of a federal board 
which would coordinate all aspects of training for marriage and 
would fill in the gaps to assure a well-rounded program. 

c. Certain participants felt that industries should establish special 
courses for young workers who leave school at early ages and 
therefore fail to take such specific training as high schools and 
colleges offer. 

d. Several persons approved the establishing of marriage consulta- 
tion clinics by private and public social service agencies. 

e. Some participants would make the church and the home responsi- 
ble for all marriage training. Others would have the church sup- 
plement the home and school. 


Perhaps the most fruitful part of the conference session 


was not contained in the conclusions set forth, but in the 
raising of questions and the expression of widely different 
points of view. The proposal that student groups from 
neighboring institutions meet together periodically during 
the next school year in order to continue the study of var- 
ious marriage problems indicated that the discussion 
proved stimulating and that it may ultimately produce 
tangible results. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RESEARCH 


Ernest R. Mowrer, Chairman 


The work of the Committee on Marriage and Family 
Research of the Midwest Regional Conference on Family 
Relations consisted of two parts: (1) a census of research 
projects and of views regarding cooperative research and 
(2) a discussion session in which those members of the 
Committee who were able to attend the Cincinnati meet- 
ing participated. 

Reports of research projects under way and views upon 
the role of cooperation between disciplines in research on 
family relations were submitted by the following persons: 
Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit College; L. Guy Brown, Oberlin 
College; Grace E. Chaffee, Iowa State University; John 
F. Cuber, Kent State University; Rudolph Dreikurs, M.D. 
Michael Reese Hospital; E. Lowell Kelly, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota; Har- 
vey J. Locke, Indiana University; George J. Mohr, M.D., 
Institute for Psychoanalysis; E. B. Reuter, Iowa State 
University and Joseph C. Rheingold, M.D., University of 
Illinois Medical School. 

Research projects reported by the Committee tend to 
fall into the following categories: (1) studies aimed at the 
determination of factors making for and the prediction of 
success and failure in marriage, (2) Studies in which the 
patterns of interaction in marriage are analyzed, (3) 
Studies in the changing patterns of the folkways and mores 
regarding love and marriage relations, (4) Studies of the 
relationship between family interaction and personality 
development and disorganization and (5) Studies in the 
contrasting character of legal and natural aspects of family 
disintegration. 

Views expressed in regard to cooperative research in 
which more than one discipline participates indicated a 
wide range of advantages, disadvantages and suggested 
projects. The chief advantages of collaboration between 
representatives of more than one discipline suggested are: 
the wider variety of aspects of family relations which can 
be studied, the more significant problems of family relations 
cut across departmental lines with the result that coopera- 
tive effort avoids the one-sidedness of one-discipline re- 
searchand the wider range representedin several disciplines 
working upon a common problem yields larger samples and 
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more extensive comparisons. It was suggested that the 
several disciplines represent a natural division of labor in 
which the biologist studies the constitutional determinants 
of behavior, the psychiatrist and the psychologist are con- 
cerned with the dynamics by which the individual solves 
the problems of personal relationships and the sociologist 
studies the roles of culture and of the group. 

Others, on the other hand, suggested disadvantages in 
the way of cooperative research. One of the disadvantages 
suggested was that inter-discipline jealousies and lack of 
understanding and sympathy would act as an impediment 
to cooperative efforts. Other objections tended to empha- 
size the inherent conflict in the methodological viewpoints 
of the several disciplines. Thus it was suggested that un- 
less there is agreement in point of view, cooperative re- 
search tends to lead to special pleading and a tightening of 
opinion, rather than toa fusion of understanding and inter- 
pretation. Or, again, the point was made that the defini- 
tion of a significant problem for research involves ap- 
proaching it from one point of view, and any attempt to 
so define problems that they may be approached by several 
points of view at the same time results in a hodgepodge of 
disconnected findings which defy integration. 

A variety of problems and fields in which cooperative 
research might be feasible were suggested. These in- 
cluded: family consultation, sexuality, effects of pre- 
marital sexual relations, factors making for stability and 
instability in marriage, collection of comparable case 
studies and the application and testing of scientific instru- 
ments for the study of marriage relations. 

The discussion session was participated in by the ae 
lowing members of the Committee: L. Guy Brown, John 
N. Cuber, Warren H. Dunham, E. Lowell Kelly, Harvey 
J. Locke, E. B. Reuter and Harriet R. Mowrer of the Na- 


tional Committee on Marriage and Family Research. 
Discussion was confined to the problem of whether or not 
cooperative research involving the disciplines of psy- 
chiatry, sociology, psychology and biology is feasible. 

It developed out of the discussion that cooperative re- 
search may be defined in a variety of ways, and that its 
feasibility varies with the definition. One form of coop- 
erative research is that in which the researcher goes to 
representatives of different disciplines for suggestions as to 
what data are pertinent to the problem he wishes to study. 
Or he may familiarize himself with the several points of 
view and develop out of this broad background an eclectic 
approach to the problem. Another variation is that in 
which several persons work independently upon what is 
in general the same problem, utilizing comparable tech- 
niques in part so that comparisons may eventually be 
made between findings. Or there is the most complete 
form of cooperation in which representatives of more than 
one discipline operate as a unit in the planning and prose- 
cution of a project. And, finally, there is the kind of co- 
operative effort which facilitates the exchange of knowl- 
edge and experience with respect to research in marriage 
relations in general, leaving to the individual researcher 
the task of formulating his specific project. . 

The consensus of opinion was that this latter form of 
cooperation is likely to be the most fruitful. Out of con- 
ferences in which there is opportunity to exchange ideas 
and share points of view it was generally conceded that a 
broader point of view would develop in which there 
would not necessarily be a fusion of the several disciplines, 
but in which insofar as cleavaBes remained, they would be 
along methodological, rather than conventional and tradi- 
tional lines. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
ECONOMIC BASIS OF FAMILY LIFE 


Marion Fish, Chairman 


Summary and Conclusions. This round table was more 
than a group of individuals from specialized fields, inter- 
ested only in discussing the problems common to their 
own experience. ‘True, each presented the maladjust- 
ments in the field with which he was most familiar, yet 
the common interest was the family in its economic set- 
ting. Because of the common ground, then, each kept seek- 
ing to pass the immediate barriers which he knew, at- 
tempting to touch the fundamentals in the situation. 

Although every speaker presented many aspects of the 
fundamental conflicts arising from insufficient economic 
security for the family, each agreed on certain conclusions 
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and specific recommendations to be made which expressed 
a crystallization of the attitudes of this group toward the 
problems of the economic basis of family living. 


1) The significance of the economic basis of family living has been em- 
phasized by the publishing of authoritative conclusions based on 
detailed research (National Consumption Study, 1935 and Cost- 
ofliving Survey, 1935). 

2) It was agreed that the economic basis is one of the primary founda- 
tions upon which an adequate and well-established family should be 
built. This was based on the following facts: the incomes of 42% 
of the families make it impossible for them to have an adequate level 
of living in American cities; in general the existing public assistance 
program does not provide for the essential needs in living; the social 
resultants of low income are manifested in such national problems 
as poor health, poor housing, and financial and emotional insecurity. 

3) It was further agreed that the present-day American family is living 
in a changing environment where, because of rapid technological 
improvements, many families have developed inflexible materialistic 
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standards of living and as a result are easily influenced to spend 
uselessly and buy articles for which they cannot pay. The social 
resultants of materialistic standards seem to be: overspending for 
conspicuous consumption goods; consumer indebtedness of nine 
billion dolars in 1937; pressure on the individual members as well 
as the family group which often results in personality disorganiza- 
tion, domestic discord, and emotional insecurity in children. 

4) It was also agreed that definite achievements are now being at- 
tempted to place human values first and to counteract inadequate 
family income and materialistic standards. Some examples of these 
are: United States Housing Authority program; Farm Security 
Administration program; small loan legislation to eliminate the so- 
called loan shark; improvements in public health facilities; state and 
regional planning for the more effective development of human and 
natural resources. 

Recommendations. The committee recommends the necessity for 
recognizing the existing challenge to education. 

1) Research findings should be used as a basis for interpreting to the 
general public the present-day economic reality. 

2) Social attitudes should be developed emphasizing human values so 
that individuals will adjust happily to present-day economic 
reality. 

3) Existing social programs should be interpreted to the public, ex- 
panded and concurrently adjusted to meet the problems of a chang- 
ing economic environment. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Edna Martin, Chairman; Lorraine Wangaard, Co-chairman 


Introduction. The round table on Education for Mar- 
riage and Family Living expressed themselves as believing 
that there is a very real need for a functioning program of 
education for democratic family living at all levels. The 
group believes in the importance of concentrating educa- 
tional efforts on the family unit. Members of the round 
table expressed concern that education of the individual 
without consideration of the family as a whole was not 
unifying family living. 

In discussing the report of the National Committee 
on Education for Marriage and Family Living! the round 
table members felt that it might be desirable and helpful 
if the National Committee would set up considerably 
more in the way of philosophy with a further clarification 
of objectives or purposes. 

Resolutions. The round table on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living make(s) the following recommendations on the basis of this 
report: 

1) An agency in the state educational system should promote interest 
in community programs in family living. 

2) This committee feels that the functions of this organization are to 
direct the public thought into sound channels and to prepare them 
to support the developments in the field of education for family 
living for all age groups. 

3) Emphasis of all agencies in this field should center on the whole 
family rather than its individuals. 

4) All experiences reported emphasized the value of a program growing 
out of community needs and developing leadership within com- 
munities. 


1 Living, II, No. 2, pp. 46-49. 
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5) All people visiting Vancouver, B. C., should visit the Alexandra 
Neighborhood House. 


6) We suggest each round table initiate a file of significant material 
presented at the yearly conference and that the file be made available 
to round table chairmen each year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


Forrest LaViolette, Chairman 


The members of the round table were from various 
interest groups, such as community agencies, social work, 
psychiatry, education, and religion. The discussion, en- 
tirely free and spontaneous, started with the Report of 
the National Committee on Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling? which was prepared for the December meeting of 
the National Conference. The main points of develop- 
ment in discussion were three: (a) what kind of person can 
do family consultation work, (b) what facilities are avail- 
able for training people and (c) what can be done towards 
integrating facilities and specialties already available? 

It was generally thought by various members that only 
people especially qualified should do work of this kind; 
that in the Northwest region formal facilities for training 
are probably lacking, this to be determined for certain by 
an investigation; that there is a definite need for integrat- 
ing the various specialities so that consultation facilities 
will be available to a greater number of people; and that 
there is a definite need to carry on an active research pro- 
gram in conjunction with the consultation work. The re- 
sults of the round table can best be understood by the 
resolutions prepared and submitted to the business meet- 
ing of the main conference. 

1. Be it resolved that the (Pacific Northwest) Regional Conference 
on Family Relations appoint a standing Committee on Family Counsel- 
ing for the purpose of establishing relations with agencies now dealing 
with problems related to family counseling in order that factual data 
may be coordinated, counseling facilities be integrated, and research 
projects be instituted. 

2. Be it further resolved that the Committee on Family Counseling 
urge and activate: (1) the establishment of family counseling services 
under academic auspices to include various related specialities; (2) pro- 
vision of training facilities and (3) organization of community centers 
dedicated to the function of family counseling. 


3. Be it further resolved that this committee submit a detailed re- 
port on findings and program with respect to the foregoing resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MAR- 
RIAGE AND FAMILY RESEARCH 


Samuel H. Jameson, Chairman 


The following six items were discussed: (1) parental 
roles in courtship, (2) family relationships and girl de- 
linquency, (3) family and marriage research in a small 
community, (4) needed research in the field of illegiti- 


2 Living, II, No. 2, pp. 51-53. 
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macy, (5) research needs in family law and its administra- 
tion and (6) ideas for new research. 

It can be safely said that the members of the round table 
widened the range of pertinent questions relating to these 
topics rather than offering pontifical answers to the ques- 
tions. The consensus of opinion of this section of the 
Conference is that the field of marriage and the family is 
replete with immediate and long range issues, both prac- 
tical and theoretical. To approach these issues with sci- 
entific objectivity is a responsibility not to be shirked as 
well as an unavoidable challenge. 

During the discussions it became glaringly apparent 
that because of the existing mores, established administra- 
tive fears and frustrations, public interest and apathy 
alike, lack of financial and human resources for adequate 
research, and wide range complexities involved in this 
area of human experience, problems relating to the study 
of marriage and the family cannot be attacked frontally. 
This conviction puts an added responsibility on the tech- 
niques of research; however, we think the difficulties are 
surmountable, provided (1) the areas of research are de- 
limited clearly, (2) the methods to be used are fairly stand- 
ardized and (3) the tentative results are made available in 
language and form acceptable and understandable to the 
layman. 

Summary and Recommendations. It was conceded that parental 
roles with regard to the courtship episode in their children are fraught 
with inevitable frustrations or encouragements. Lack of parental in- 
sight as to the processes of their own courtship and that of the children 
creates emotional tensions and conflicts in parent-child relationships. 
That serious studies are in order in this field is fully acknowledged. 

Referring to the problem of the family’s contribution to the de- 
linquency of girls it became apparent that a system of student intern- 
ships in the State School would offer a unique opportunity in unearth- 
ing many of the basic familial factors contributing to delinquency. 
The readiness of the superintendent of the State School and the Uni- 
versity to utilize this resource is one of the practical and promising 
features. 

In the direction of new ideas of research attempted in order to 
sharpen our objectives it was suggested that legislative improvements 
with regard to the status of the family and the reduction of friction 
within the family itself should become desirable goals. Also the need 


of studies relating to the ever-decreasing size of the family and attitudes 
towards this phenomenon was shown. 


In regard to small community studies, it was urged that comparative 
analyses be made in different sections of the country and the same 
community in time series. A request was made for information as to 
the techniques of studying special class-conscious groups with reference 
to their family patterns. 

The extent of illegitimacy was very vividly shown. The wealth of 
material for analysis is stupendous, the need urgent, but the attitude 
of the boards most reprehensible in seeking refuge behind the mask of 
the “strictly confidential” nature of the problems involved. However, 
the suave salesmanship of the experts at the University and certain 
pressure groups may open this gold mine to students of research. 

Research needs in family law and administration demonstrated dis- 
crepancies in marriage and divorce rates between Washington and 
Oregon. Sanctioned unions in Washington become dissolved in Oregon. 
The significance of this problem cannot be underestimated and is 
worthy of research. 

Recommendations. Inasmuch as the primary value of this Con- 
ference was to bring forth effective results, the Committee urges that 
the approach be concerned first with practical issues. Consequently, 
a selection of a few problems on which attention could be focussed in 
the Pacific Northwest is offered here in the form of recommendations: 

(x) After the preparation of a schedule by the Research Committee 
described later, it is recommended that studies of personal life histories 
of love relationships and friendships be collected, integrated and offered 
for analysis and discussion at the next annual Conference. 

(2) It is recommended that an evaluation of the courses on guidance 
in the secondary schools and in the institutions of higher learning be 
undertaken in order to ascertain the degree of their effectiveness in 
increasing success in marriage relationships. This may entail a long- 
range study project in addition to the analysis of immediate results. 

(3) Because of wide variation in rating and dating habits in the 
Pacific Northwest it is recommended that thorough studies of marital 
selection structures in groups such as different religious sects, rural and 
urban types, minority groups and professional units be undertaken. 

(4) In view of the fact that there is a tendency toward small families, 
it is recommended that a study be launched in order to ascertain the 
motives and factors behind this trend.~ 

(5) Since the community gives shape to the family, and the family 
makes the community, it is recommended that a study be initiated in 
order to determine the range and extent of participation of family 
members in community activities. 

(6) In order to be able to realize the objectives of the suggested five 
fields of research, it is recommended that the Executive Committee or 
the President of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Marriage and 
Family Relations refer this to the (National) Research Committee? 
whose function should be an evaluation of the topics to be studied and 
the appropriate techniques to be used thereon. 


3 For report of the National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Research, see Living, II, No. 2, pp. 53-54. 
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~ News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


The National Conference on Family Relations.—The 
third annual meeting will be held in Chicago, December 
26-28. The central theme will be Trends and Resources 
in Family Living with emphasis upon the national emer- 
gency and its significance for the family. For the opening 
session, Trends in Family Living, the following addresses 
will be given: The Family as Unity, Adolf Meyer, M.D. 
president of the National Conference; Technological 
Trends Affecting Organization and Function of the Fam- 
ily, William F. Ogburn and The Changing Cultural 
Ideals of the Family, Florian Znaniecki. Thursday eve- 
ning will be devoted to a consideration of the Effect of the 
World Crisis upon the Family in the following countries: 
England, Germany, France and the United States. 

Friday afternoon and evening will be given over to dis- 
cussion of various community resources for the Conserva- 
tion of the Family: Family Counseling, Emily H. Mudd, 
Law and the Protection of the Family, Harriet S. Daggett; 
Education, Ernest R. Groves; Religion, Charles Gilkey 
and the Government, the Child and the Family, Katharine 
Lenroot. A program of the Third Annual Meeting will 
be mailed to each member by December to. 

National Committees will meet one or more times dur- 
ing the three-day session; The Committee on Youth and 
Its Problems is planning a large session open especially to 
young people. A representative of each committee will 
be available for consultation with members of the Na- 
tional Conference upon matters relating to the field of 
Committee interest. Any member wishing to make an 
appointment for consultation is requested to write to the 
national office stating the matter upon which consultation 
is desired and two or three different appointment hours 
that would be convenient for him, in order of prefer- 
ence. 

The annual business meeting will be held late Friday 
afternoon. Meetings of the Board of Directors, Advisory 
Council and Board of Advisory Editors are scheduled for 
Saturday morning. A session devoted to the work of state 
and regional committees and conferences will be held on 
Saturday. 

Other organizations holding national meetings in Chi- 
cago at the same time are: American Association for Labor 
Legislation, American Association of Law School Pro- 
fessors, American Political Science Association, American 
Sociological Society and American Statistical Association. 

The fund for life memberships has once more benefited 
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from a gift of the anonymous donor who has generously 
contributed forty dollars with the request that five dol- 
lars be applied towards each of eight life memberships. 
The National Conference expresses its appreciation to 
those who have so generously contributed to the fund for 
life memberships. Contributions in any amount will be 
welcomed. 

New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.— 
The first annual conference sponsored by the Harvard 
Summer School and The National Conference on Family 
Relations was held in Cambridge July 24-26. Outstand- 
ing persons from the New England states served on the 
Advisory Board of which the Honorary Chairmen were 
Hon. Raymond E. Baldwin, Hon. Francis P. Murphy and 
Hon. William H. Vanderbilt. New England organizations 
cooperating with the conference numbered twenty-four. 
The Planning Committee was composed of Carle C. Zim- 
merman, chairman, Eugene L. Belisle, secretary and the 
state vice-chairmen: Bessie Bloom Wessel, Connecticut; 
Anders M. Myhrman, Maine; Albert Z. Mann, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Charles P. MacGregor, New Hampshire; 
William R. Gordon, Rhode Island and Charles Hunting- 
ton Pennoyer, Vermont. Radio station WEEI, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, cooperated with the Planning Com- 
mittee in broadcasts in connection with the conference. 

Kirtley F. Mather, Director, Harvard Summer School, 
greeted the Conference at the opening session at which 
Henry W. Holmes spoke on Education and the Family; 
Joseph Winterbotham, Economic Possibilities for New 
England Population Development and Carle C. Zimmer. 
man on The New England Conference on Tomorrow’s 
Children. 

At the panel discussion, The Underdeveloped Family, 
James C. Janney, M.D. gave definitions after which dis- 
cussion of causes, effects on the parents, children and so- 
ciety were discussed respectively by John Rock, M.D., 
Merrill Moore, M.D., O. H. Mowrer and Clyde V. 
Kiser. The chairman of the second panel discussion, The 
Overdeveloped Family, was Gladys Bryson who gave def- 
initions. Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. and Rev. Eric 
F. MacKenzie discussed causes; Walter C. Langer, M.D. 
spoke on the effect on the parents, Augusta F. Bronner, on 
effects on the children and Conrad Taeuber on effects on 
society. Definitions of The Balanced Family, the topic of 
the third panel, were given by Carle C. Zimmerman; re- 
quirements discussed included A Philosophy of Marriage, 


Sidney E. Goldstein; Preparation for Marriage, George 
Gilbert Smith, M.D.; Economic Opportunity and Com- 
munity Services, Rudolph C. Bertheau and Population 
Redistribution in Relation to Utilization of Resources, 
Roland B. Greeley. 

Round tables designed for persons concerned with 
problems of preparation for marriage and marriage coun- 
seling were led by E. W. Burgess, J. L. Kaukonen, Charles 
Huntington Pennoyer, James C. Janney, M.D., Lester 
W. Dearborn, Jean C. Mendenhall and W. E. McCurdy. 
Teachers, educators and parents were particularly inter- 
ested in round tables led by Florence Clothier, M.D., 
Alonzo G. Grace, Warren C. Seyfert, Richard P. Saun- 
ders, J. Duane Squires, Bessie B. Wessel, Gladys Bryson, 
Alice V. Keliher and Walter C. Langer, M.D. Round ta- 
bles planned especially for persons in social work were led 
by Anna L. Philbrook, Rev. Paul H. Furfey, Cheney C. 
Jones, Alfred F. Whitman, Augusta F. Bronner, Herbert 
C. Parsons, Sara P. Anthoine and Isadore Gandal. Persons 
concerned with social and economic problems were es- 
pecially attracted to round tables led by Calvin H. Yuill, 
S. Max Nelson, Ralph Borsodi, W. R. Gordon, Rev. 
Hilda L. Ives, Rev. Joseph F. MacDonnell, Roland B. 
Greeley, Carl C. Seltzer, Bessie B. Wessel, Conrad Taeu- 
ber, Clyde V. Kiser, Henry F. Perkins, Regine K. Stix, 
M.D. and Eric Stone, M.D. Round tables subsidiary to 
the panel discussion on The Underdeveloped Family were 
led by O. H. Mowrer, John Rock, M.D., Donald Macom- 
ber, M.D., Wallace K. Powell, G. John Gregory and Guy 


Irving Burch; round tables subsidiary to the panel dis- . 
cussion on The Overdeveloped Family were led by Wood- ~ 


bridge E. Morris, M.D. and Guy Irving Burch. 

Social agency visits were arranged; an informal supper 
conference was held on religious education, and moving 
pictures: Housing in Our Time and Three Counties 
against Syphilis, were planned for persons interested. 
Evening lectures were given by Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Frank Lorimer, Earnest A. Hooton, Alfred J. Lotka, Rev. 
Thomas Verner Moore, M.D. and Carle C. Zimmerman. 

Pacific Northwest Regional Conference—Officers elect- 
ed at the May meeting for the coming year are: Effie I. 
Raitt, president; Judge Helen Gregory MacGill, vice- 


president; Samuel H. Jameson, vice-president and Norman 
S. Hayner, executive secretary. 

Michigan Conference on Family Relations.—The first 
annual conference was held July 20 at East Lansing. The 
meeting, sponsored by the Department of Sociology of 
Michigan State College, met under the leadership of 
Ernest B. Harper, head of the department of sociology and 
a member of the Advisory Council of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations and Charles R. Hoffer, Chair- 
man of the Michigan Conference. Marriage Counseling 
was the theme of the first meeting at which Robert Foster, 
Merrill Palmer School, presided. E.R. Mowrer, visiting 
professor during the summer session at Michigan State 
College, spoke on Marriage Adjustment and Premarital 
Counseling; discussants were H. R. Hunt, Rev. Mr. 
Roderick Youngs and H. A. Miller, M.D. E. W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago, gave the luncheon address, The 
American Family—Success or Failure? at which Ernest B. 
Harper presided. 

A round table on Clinical Treatment of Marital Con- 
flicts was led by Harriet Mowrer, visiting professor dur- 
ing the summer session at Michigan State College, with 
E. R. Mowrer, presiding. Sociological, psychiatric, social 
work and legal problems and points of view were consid- 
ered by the participants: Clark E. Higbee, — Bennett 
and Mrs. Robert S. Breakey. 

Education for Marriage and Family Life was the sub- 
ject considered at the round table over which Raymond L. 
Hightower of Kalamazoo College presided. The consensus 
of opinion among participants in the discussion including 
E. W. Burgess, Evelyn Bergstrand, C. R. Hoffer and Rev. 
Mr. Warner L. Forsyth was that several courses suited to 
the experience and needs of various groups were advisable. 

Southern California Conference on Family Relations.— 
The first annual meeting of the Conference, July 19-21, at 
Los Angeles, was so successful that a one day fall meeting 
is being planned. See Living, Summer 1940, for details of 
the meeting. 

At the July meeting the following officers were elected: 
George B. Mangold, president; Marion Moss Burbank, 
vice-president; Nadina Kavinoky, M.D., secretary and 
Irene T. Heineman, treasurer. 


Meetings and Events 


Conference on Programs for Housing Improvement.— 
The Department of Home Economics, University of 
Chicago, in cooperation with the Illinois League of Wo- 
men Voters sponsored the conference in Chicago, June 
28-29. Among the topics discussed were: The Housing 
Problem, Urban and Rural; Governmental Programs for 
Housing Improvement; The Industries’ Program for 


Housing Improvement and Public Education in Housing 
Of particular interest to National Conference members 
was an address by Mary Jean Bowman, Iowa State Col- 
lege, on Increasing Understanding of the Economic and 
Social Aspects of Housing. 

Education for Family Life—The College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, presented a series of lectures and 
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discussions at Laramie, July 15-19, sponsored by twenty- 
three organizations. Paul Popenoe gave addresses on 
What is Happening to the Family, Growing Up Emotion- 
ally, Can a Family Have Two Heads? and Guiding the 
Adolescent to Maturity. 

Participating in a round table discussion on Marriage 
Is What You Make It, introduced by Professor Popenoe, 
were: Mrs. Jack Abbott, Charles B. Jenkins, Rev. Claire 
C. Hoyt, J. R. Sullivan, Mrs. Norman Miller and Mrs. 
Wilmer Stevens. Participants in the round table discus- 
sion on Guiding the Adolescent to Maturity were: Esther 
Anderson, Marian Maxwell, Virgil Payne, Mrs. Frank 
Holliday, Elizabeth Dolan, Hugh B. McFadden, Peggy 
Costin and Otis Rechard. Professor Popenoe led the 
panel discussion, How Shall We Educate for Marriage?, 
at which Rev. L. C. Soker, John A. Hill, Mrs. T. J. Dun- 
newald, Margaret Jones, M. D., J. L. Goins, H. R. Roth- 
man, M. D., Lowel K. Ogden and Glenn Parker spoke. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance-—The second 
conference was held at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, June 30-July 2. Sessions of especial interest to 
persons interested in marriage and family relations were 
Premarital Counseling Techniques at which Sannie Callan 
and Paul Popenoe spoke and Case Studies in Premarital 
Counseling, a round table discussion at which A. J. Bahm 
presided and in which E. L. Pitts, Mayme Alexander, 
H.G.Gantz, Mary Pinkstonand Paul Popenoe participated. 
Professor Popenoe gave an address on Counseling for 
Intelligent Marriage. 

Institute on Home Living—The School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, held the Institute from 
July 25-August 3. Topics discussed of interest to Na- 
tional Conference members are: The Economic and Social 
Background of the Modern Family, Viva Boothe; The 
Disadvantaged Farm Family, Irene Wolgamot; What is 
Happening to the Family, Paul Popenoe; Films in Educa- 
tion for Family Living, Hazel L. Gibbony; Radio in Educa- 
tion for Family Living, Howard Rowland; Is There a New 
Morality, Paul Popenoe; New Facts Concerning Parent- 
Child Relationships, Carl Rogers; Literature and Family 
Relationships, Harlan Hatcher; Creative Art in Family 
Living, Alice Robinson; Homemade Happiness, R. Bruce 
Tom and Marriage and Human Nature, Paul Popenoe. 

National Council for Mothers and Babies.—The an- 
nual meeting will be held November 15, 1940. 

Rocky Mountain Conference on Marriage and the 
Family.—The second annual conference was held July 
23-26 at the University of Colorado under the auspices of 
the University Summer Quarter. The first session opened 
with an address by Paul Popenoe on Eugenics of Marraige 
and the Family at which William S$. Bernard, Conference 
Director and Chairman of the Colorado State Committee 
of the National Conference on Family Relations, presided. 
The College Campus as a Field of Mate Selection was the 
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subject treated by William S. Bernard at the session at 
which George J. Kabat, Conference Secretary, presided. 
Professor Popenoe spoke during the conference on Sex 
Education and The Contributions of the Marital Clinic. 
The Effect of War upon Marriage and the Family was the 
topic of Willard W. Waller at the session over which 
Richard Husband, University of Wisconsin, presided. 
Oliver C. Lester, Dean of the Graduate School, presided at 
the closing session at which Paul Popenoe spoke on The 
Art and Science of Marriage. 

Youth and Money Management.—The seventh annual 
Summer Session Conference sponsored by the Graduate 
School of Education of Cornell University and the State 
Education Department met August 8-10 in Ithaca. Of 
special interest to National Conference members were 
addresses on Managing—a Joint Family Enterprise, 
Mark Entorf; Economic Freedom as a Basis for a Happy 
and Useful Life, H. E. Babcock; Investing Small Savings, 
Whiton Powell and Insuring—What Amount and What 
Kind, Bion H. Francis. 

The Association for Family Living—The Association, 
which provides professional leadership for groups and 
organizations interested in arranging meetings, conducting 
programs and maintaining study groups in child guidance, 
problems of youth, marriage adjustment and family rela- 
tionships, reports that in the twelve months ending April 
30, 1940, approximately go,o00 persons availed themselves 
of the Association's services in a total of 860 meetings. 

Automobiles and Family Income.—American families, 
according to a recent report made by Commissioner Lubin, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
today are spending almost as much money on transporta- 
tion as they do for clothing. At least one-half of the urban 
families with annual incomes above $1,500 reported auto- 
mobile ownership. An increasingly large proportion of 
family income goes for travel and upkeep on the car as 
such income rises. Automobile ownership is almost uni- 
versal among families with incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Wide sectional differences were apparent in ownership 
of automobiles, the ratio declining from West to East 
generally speaking. Contrasted to the large cities of the 
Rocky Mountain region where at least three out of four 
families with incomes of $1,250 or over own automobiles, 
less than one-half of the families in corresponding income 
groups living in large cities in New England and the 
Southeast own cars. Families in the large metropolitan 
areas such as New York and Chicago owned automobiles 
in comparatively small proportions. Three-‘fourths or 
more of the Chicago families studied reported car owner- 
ship only when family income reached $3,500. In New 
York the corresponding ratio was reached only above 
$7,500. 

Transportation other than by automobile accounts for 
a relatively small slice of the family’s annual budget. In 


six large cities the average was less than $50 a year for 
white families in all income groups below $4,000. In the 
smaller communities, with two exceptions the annual 
expenditure for transportation other than by auto aver- 
aged less than $25 for families with incomes up to $4,000. 

This study, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
648, Vol. VI, is one of the series recently published on 
consumer purchases, and may be purchased from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Connecticut Committee to Make Birth Control Legal— 
Due to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut the clinics for maternal health in that state are 
now closed. This Committee has recently been formed 
with the idea of bringing about changes in the present 
statute relating to the use of contraceptives at the 1941 
meeting of the legislature. 

Effective Industrial Use of Women in the Defense Pro- 
gram.—Special Bulletin No. 1 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, was recently issued after be- 
ing prepared in cooperation with the Labor Advisory 
Committee on Standards for the Employment of Women 
in the Defense Program, representing the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, International Association 
of Machinists, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of America, National Women’s Trade Union 
League, Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Textile 
Workers Union of America, United Automobile Workers 
of America and United Rubber Workers of America. 

Factors found of utmost importance in a program aimed 
to secure successful production through the employment. 
of women workers and representing general standards 
are: 1) physical characteristics of the job must be suited to 
woman’s physique; 2) safety assures continuous produc- 
tion: a) machinery should be carefully guarded, b) speed 
is a powerful factor in causing fatigue and accidents, c) 
muscular strain should be avoided if women workers are 
to produce at their maximum, d) minors must not be 
employed on hazardous processes; 3) women require 
special protection where industrial poisons are used; 4) 
the fine work many women perform calls for special light- 
ing; 5) seats are vitally important for women workers; 6) 
general plant sanitation and safety are essential; 7) practi- 
cal work clothing for women prevents injury; 8) moderate 
hours of work result in quality and quantity production; 
9) minimum-wage standards and prevailing-wage stand- 
ards should be maintained; 10) training and employment 
policies should be adjusted to women’s needs; 11) indus- 
trial home work should be prohibited on Government 
contracts. 

Housing and Site Planning—An advanced course of 
Design and lectures on Housing and Site Planning will be 
given at the School of Architecture and Allied Arts, New 
York University, by William F. R. Ballard and Carol 
Aronovici this fall. Design problems involved in large- 
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scale housing projects, both public and private, of low, 
medium, or high rental will be treated. 

National Youth Administration—The NYA, in line 
with the expressed desire of educators to make all school 
activities contribute to the needs of national defense, held 
joint conferences in Washington August 10-11 and in 
Denver August 17-18 to plan for the establishment of 
state committees of schoolmen to expand and revise stu- 
dent work projects. Mr. Williams stated that the values 
inherent in the training, work discipline and work habits 
provided by NYA student work activities have come to 
be recognized as an important part of education for life in 
the modern world. The U. S. Office of Education, cooper- 
ating with the NYA, invited each State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to attend or send a representative. 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
through its Youth Committee, sent a representative from 
each state; State Youth Administrators also attended. 
More than 6 percent of the nation’s 6,500,000 students in 
the secondary schools will participate in the NYA pro- 
gram during the coming year. Speakers at the Washington 
Conference included Dr. John W. Studebaker, Paul E. 
Elicker, Paul B. Jacobson, Dr. Will French, Dr. Charles 
H. Judd and Aubrey Williams. 

In July Aubrey Williams, Administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, announced an allocation of 
$26,240,281 among 48 states, New York City, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, for 
providing part-time work for needy students between the 
ages of 16 and 24 to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion. Over 13 million dollars will be used for college 
students. 

More than 500,000 different students are expected to 
be employed on the NYA student work program during 
the 1940-41 school year in more than 27,000 secondary 
schools and in over 1,680 colleges and universities. 

Auditions for the All-American Youth Orchestra 
which were held early this year in cooperation with the 
NYA disclosed a great undeveloped reservoir of musical 
talent among American youth. Of approximately 15,000 
making application, too young people were chosen as 
members of the All-American Youth Orchestra now mak- 
ing a good-will tour of South America. 

Many applicants had sufficient talent but lacked or- 
chestral experience; since the NYA aims to provide new 
opportunities for young people it is now developing 
activities to provide outlets for those applicants who have 
not the chance to employ their talents. Among the musical 
activities now carried on by the NYA in 22 states are: 14 
symphonic orchestras, choral groups of Negro youth in 20 
states, about 25 swing bands and 35 brass bands. Cooper- 
ating in these new activities are schools of music, state and 
local symphonic groups and musicians’ unions. 

Mark A. McCloskey, director of Extension Activities 
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of the Board of Education of New York City has been 
loaned for three months to the NYA to organize expan- 
sion of resident work center activities. His duties will in- 
clude setting up, organizing and expanding this program 
which now employs approximately 30,000 young people 
in 600 centers located in 44 states. 

Amer Lehman of Denver has been appointed NYA 
regional representative in charge of the Pacific Coast 
region including Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington with offices at San Fran- 
cisco. Since October 1938 Mr. Lehman has been State 
Administrator for the NYA in Colorado to which posi- 
tion Wendel Bridwell of Denver, director of youth per- 
sonnel for the Colorado NYA, has been named acting 
State Administrator. 

Pennsylvania Premarital Medical Examination Law.— 
Pennsylvania's new law, effective May 17, 1940, provides 
that no marriage license may be issued without the certif- 
icate of a duly licensed physician that the candidate has 
had within thirty days a physical examination and sero- 
logical test and has been found free from communicable 
syphilis. The State Department of Health is cooperating 
in performing laboratory tests free of charge for appli- 
cants unable to pay and in giving consultation assistance 
in doubtful cases. 

The physician will not only have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss physical aspects, but will also be able to prepare him- 
self so that when indicated, he can offer on other aspects 
of marriage, information, counsel and advice on selection 
of reliable books and pamphlets. 

Research in Eugenics.—The June 1940 issue of Eugeni- 
cal News includes an account of important eugenical re- 
search projects in human heredity which are under way at 
present. Dr. William Allan with the assistance of Dr. 
Paul David is making a survey of defective strains 
throughout North Carolina. Dr. Morton D, Schweitzer 
is preparing a comprehensive text on hereditary factors in 
disease and defect. Research now in progress directed at 
the positive aspects of the eugenics program include a 
three year survey of population trends in Virginia and 
their social and economic implications under the direction 
of Dr. Louis Thompson who is to work in cooperation 
with the State Planning Board and a panel of consultants; 
a study by Dr. Neil J. Van Steenberg at the University of 
Iowa on hereditary factors as they affect variations in the 
development of intelligence and a study based on the 
records of adopting children placed out by the New York 


State Charities Aid Association during the past thirty 
years under the direction of Dr. Barbara Burks and for 
which a substantial grant administered by the Social 
Science Research Council has been made. The Milbank 
Memorial Fund and members of the Population Associa- 
tion of America are collaborating on a study now in its 
second year of social and psychological factors affecting 
fertility. 

Among publications of significance in the field of 
eugenics are Frederick Osborn’s Preface to Eugenics, Peo- 
ple by Frank Fairchild which appeared last fall, a book on 
the development and application of population policies in 
Sweden from 1934 through 1939 by Alva Myrdal, 
soon to be published and Foundations of American Popu- 
lation Policy, prepared by Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston 
and Louise Kiser for the National Economic and Social 
Planning Association. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers.— 
Through its 28,000 local parent-teacher associations, the 
Congress is launching a three-year program of action on 
the topic The Child in His Community. The program, 
based upon the 1940 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren ina Democracy, calls upon the Congress’ two and a 
quarter million parent-teacher members to concentrate 
upon “ “goals to be reached so that every child may have 
the opportunity to live a full life, truly satisfying to him- 
self and useful to his community.’ ”” Mrs. William Klet- 
zet, National President, stated in presenting the program, 
“As parents and teachers, we pledge ourselves to do the 
things that can be done now and to plan for those that 
must be done in the future.””” 

Among the activities basic to the well-being of Ameri- 
can children and youth which the associations are urged 
to promote are: extension of parent education; encourage- 
ment of higher standards of family life; emphasis on spirit- 
ual values in child development; promotion of economic 
security for all families; support of housing programs; 
support of Federal and state aid for local schools; provi- 
sion of adequate recreational and library facilities; im- 
provement of high school education, especially vocational 
training; promotion of child labor laws; fostering of 
health education, public health and social services; de- 
velopment of tolerance of all races and creeds; study of 
conditions producing migrant families and support of 
measures to prevent such conditions and translation of 
research into action in health, education and social ad- 
justment. 


Personal Notes 


Guy Irving Burch, Director of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, is the author of the Bureau’s recent pam- 


phlet, The Reason for Birth Control with special refer- 
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ence to business conditions, population growth, and na- 
tional defense. Copies may be obtained from the Bureau, 
308 Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


Roy E. Dickerson has joined the staff of the American 
Institute of Family Relations as Associate in Education 
Extension and will be available for consultations, con- 
ferences and lectures in any part of the United States. 

Katherine E. Mayes, Lewis Institute, died on August 
13, after a very short illness. 

The death in July of Stuart Pritchard, M. D., Director 
of the William K. Kellogg Foundation, was unexpected. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
at the 78th annual convention of the National Education 
Association, July 3, in Milwaukee, called attention in his 
speech on Educating Youth to Meet National Problems to 
many problems to which modern educators must address 
themselves. These included the organization of the school 
system for adults as well as children, the continuing re- 
organization of the educational system in relation to the 
changing nature of the community in a technological 
civilization, the working out of a practical means for 
students to pursue specialized education in schools located 
away from their homes, the recapturing of the balanced 
educational scheme which began to develop in our agrar- 
ian democracy and which provided for both study and 
work in proper correlation and directing the attention of 
educational engineers to making America ready for a 
fruitful use of leisure. Other problems discussed were 


education for health, for intelligent home building, con- 
sumer education, conservation education, safety educa- 
tion, etc. “The problems all fall into a pattern if once we 
get straight on the fundamental purpose of the educative 
process in a democratic society,” Mr. Studebaker said. 

Copies of the speech may be secured from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lillian D. Wald, founder of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment in 1893, died on September 3. Miss Wald was the 
author of House on Henry Street, Windows on Henry 
Street and many articles on nursing, social subjects and 
human betterment. 

Youth, Defense, and the National Welfare, a pamphlet 
of the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education, brings up-to-date and presents in 
terms related to the new situation that now exists, recom- 
mendations adopted in October 1939 by the Commission 
for a program of action for Youth. It results from a special 
meeting held July 22-24 by Owen D. Young, chairman, 
Henry I. Harriman, Will W. Alexander, Clarence A. 
Dykstra, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willard E. Givens, 
George Johnson, Mordecai W. Johnson, Chester H. 
Rowell, William F. Russell, Henry C. Taylor and George 
F. Zook. 


Book Reviews 


Accounting for the Individual and Family. By Neva 
Henrietta Radell. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. xiv+348. $3.00. 


This book is more than a detailed exposition of personal 
record keeping and bookkeeping ritual. It presents a clear, 
concise and coherent development of personal and family 
financial management. After a brief (22 page) discussion 
of income, expenditures and records the book proceeds to 
the case method. The following cases indicate the scope 
of the text: Case I, College Girl; Case II, Young Bachelor; 
Case III, Bride and Groom; Case IV, Limited Income City 
Family; Case V, Average American Family; Case VI, 
Rural Family; Case VII, Professional Woman; Case 
VII, Higher Income Surburban Family. 

Teachers who are interested in presenting courses in 
personal record keeping and family management should 
examine this book carefully before making adoptions. The 
fact that it makes an excellent text does not, however, 
indicate that the book is not suitable for individual or 
family use. Its clear presentation, challenging style and 
helpful suggestions render it ideal for individual use. The 
author is to be congratulated for writing such an interest- 


~ 


ing book on a subject upon which his information is help 
ful. 

Cuarzes A. Rovetta 
University of Chicago 


Social Legislation. By Helen I. Clarke. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. xv-+655. $4.50. 


This book goes far beyond any of its precursors in 
volume and intensity. It is designed to parallel in the 
social field the work of Commons and Andrews in the 
field of labor. It describes the role of law in relation to 
certain fundametal social problems. 

Social Legislation is difficult to define objectively. To 
Helen Clarke it means the social aspects of the relation 
of husband and wife, of parent and child and of depend- 
ent and the State. Within these bounds Miss Clarke 
has capably organized and interpreted the current liter- 
ature and has presented a highly readable discussion for 
the student and intelligent layman. 


Grorrrey May 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
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Modern Marriage. Moses Jung, Editor. New York: F.S. 
Crofts and Company, 1940. $3.75. 


This is an excellent source book with contributions of 
uneven merit on subjects related to marriage and the fam- 
ily. It isa mosaic rather than an integrated whole. 

Of outstanding merit are the monographs on The 
Physical Aspects of Marriage by Plass, The Economics of 
Marriage and the Family by Reid and The Legal Aspects 
of Marriage by Ladd. The section on The Aesthetics of 
Marriage by Dr. and Mrs. Seashore gives some fine hu- 
man insight but ends with the implication that the only 
real job for any woman is marriage. Lewin’s treatment of 
the background of conflict in marriage seems a rather 
elaborate treatment by the use of complicated charts of 
elementary material. 

Some of the essays, notably Jung’s Religious Education 
and the Home, give evidence of intimate knowledge of 
how youth today thinks, but most of the chapters lack 
this sense of appreciation of youth’s attitudes. 

The book contains much valuable source material. We 
need the contributions of specialists but we also need, ina 
course on marriage, an integrated approach and also a very 
close touch with the college students of today. 

J. S. Burczss 
Temple University 


Your Marriage: A Guide to Happiness. By Norman E. 
Himes. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. xiiit+434. $3.75. 

This comprehensive book is addressed both to married 
persons and those contemplating marriage. It takes the 
reader from “sex problems of modern youth” in the first 
chapter to selecting a marital counselor if in difficulties 
after the wedding and to the question of adopting a child. 
Special features are the extended treatment given to eco- 
nomic problems, details of contraceptive technique and 
methods of prophylaxis against venereal disease. Liberal 
use is made of the Terman and Burgess-Cottrell findings, 
with their prediction scales and happiness tests. 

Paut PopPENoE 


The American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 


Sex in Marriage. By Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. vii+250. $2.00. 

This is a second edition of an unusually simply written 
and useful volume. It is designed to offer basic information 
concerning sexual matters for those about to be married, 
the newly-wed or those having severe marital sexual 
maladjustments. 

The revision contains a few errors which, however, do 
not affect the welfare of the reader and do not detract 
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from the excellence of the discussion of the normal prob- 
lems of marriage. The text clearly sets forth factually the 
accepted relationships between sex and happiness, the 
nature and function of the sex equipment, the love art of 
husband and wife and some of the common sex problems 
of marriage, including certain phases of sex control. 

The new edition reflects the excellent judgment of the 
authors, their belief that happiness is an achievement and 
that knowledge concerning the place of sex in marital life 
may contribute to a more constant development of marital 
happiness. 

Ira 8. Wiz. M. D. 
New York City 


Our Wartime Guests—Opportunity or Menace, a Psy- 
chological Approach to Evacuation. By T. S. Simey. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1940. Pp. 43. 
Sixpence. 


This inquiry into problems of evacuation pursued by 
research assistants in the department of social science of 
the University of Liverpool covered 685 children of whom 
426 were still evacuated and 259 had returned home. The 
main conclusion was that “the evacuation scheme, despite 
its voluntary basis has not entirely broken down ‘be- 
cause’ the majority of the hosts behaved splendidly, and 
succeeded in making the children entrusted to them 
happy” and “‘a great number of the parents cooperated to 
the best of their abilities.” The lack of complete success 
is attributed to a) faulty organization in the billeting of 
dirty, verminous and enuretic children, b) removal of 
children by parents on the impulse of the moment, c) un- 
preparededness of some hosts to accept heavy, extra 
work and curtailment of their freedom and d) adverse 
public opinion created by people not wishing to cooper- 
ate. Responsibility for children returning home is as- 
signed to the parents in 60 percent, to lack of cooperation 
of hosts in 30 percent and to naughtiness and fretting of 
children in only 10 percent of the cases. Experience with 
evacuation of children shows low general standards of 
cleanliness and hygiene (17 percent of children verminous) 
prevalence of enuresis (9 percent of children) and need of 
application of science of social psychology in the carrying 
out of evacuation. 

E. W. Burcgss 
University of Chicago 


For Daughters and Mothers. By Valeria Hopkins Parker, 
M. D. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. 
Pp. 138. $1.50. 


Dr. Parker in a simple, brief, conversational style dis- 
cusses some of the emotional, psychological, physiological 
and anatomical aspects of late girlhood. She gives these a 


purposeful relationship to later development. The kindly 
understanding and the interesting, illustrative anecdotes 
make it interesting reading. Discussion of physiological 
and anatomical matters is natural, concise and accurately 
worded. Here clarity of style is a desirable substitute for 
the usual anatomical charts. 

Though perhaps the facts are not entirely new to every 
daughter, this book offers help and reassurance to the 
often anxious and questioning mother. It provides an un- 
usual combination of attitude and information helpful in 
fostering mother and daughter relationships. 

EuizAsetu Kirk Rosz, M. D. 
Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia 


Jewish Family Solidarity—Myth or Fact? By Stanley R. 
Brav. Vicksburg: Nogales Press, 1940. Pp. v+130. 
$2.50. 

This monograph reports the findings of a study designed 
to test the validity of the popular assumption of Jew- 
ish family solidarity. A questionnaire including items 
about affectional and interdependent family relationships 
was submitted to 130 Jewish married persons and 149 
non-Jewish married persons in the city of Vicksburg. Asa 
whole, the responses of the two groups were similar. 
Only group loyalty as registered in the influence of de- 
ceased relatives’ words and in pride in the accomplish- 
ments of family members is stronger amongst the Jews. 

JoszpH C. Ruetncoip. M.D. 

Chicago 


The Hopi Child. By Wayne Dennis. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. xi +204. $2.50. 


The author’s study of the Hopi children presents an 
analysis of the problem of growing up ina culture which is 
different from our own. He and his wife studied these 
Indian children in their home environment in the Ameri- 
can Southwest. Their small daughter, who was with them, 
aided their field researches. 

The book discusses three main topics: (1) the general 
society into which Hopi children are born, (2) the average 
life cycle or system of age-grading to which most individ- 
uals are subject during their life careers and (3) the psy- 
chological behavior of a number of children observed. 


The first two topics are largely social and anthropological 
in their viewpoint; the third is an attempt to discover 
how the culture is reflected in infant behavior and in the 
personalities of the Hopi children. There are brief but 
pointed discussions of the infant’s behavior in relation to 
the cradle board, descriptions of the maturation of infants 
through the first year and the effect of the cradle board on 
walking. Sibling jealousy is investigated in young chil- 
dren. Fears, tantrums and the development of kinship 
sentiments are also studied. 

The publication is a sound piece of scientific work in a 
new area of investigation. 

W. Liroyp WARNER 

University of Chicago 


Youth—Millions Too Many? By Bruce L. Melvin. New 
York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. 220. $2.00. 


The problems of youth are adequately covered for a 
popular book, but the discussion bogs down painfully 
when constructive plans for solving those problems are 
presented. In addition to the primary problems of unem- 
ployment, the author introduces the subject of education 
divorced from the actual problems of living and of plan- 
ned, active recreation. A special chapter is devoted to 
Negro youth; problems of this group are treated in special 
sections throughout the book, The book is especially 
valuable in its earlier portions in that youth are not 
treated as an isolated social group with problems independ- 
ent of the total social structure, but as standing out in 
relief against a background of the confused and uncoordi- 
nated social trends of our times. 

The chapters on what is being done by and for youth 
are sketchy; CCC, NYA, various local efforts to put 
youth to work, the sporadic efforts of youth themselves to 
work out their problems are discussed. Two final chapters 
recommend a continuation of present efforts but make no 
attack at all on the fundamental, underlying social prob- 
lems so clearly outlined in the earlier portion of the book. 
The author apparently has no solution; nevertheless, he 
answers the question in his title by asserting that there are 
not too many youth if the needs of America are to be met. 
He ends on a high note of empty optimism. 

Ruts SHONLE Cavan 
Rockford, Illinois 


Constitution of The National Conference on Family Relations 


Articie I. Name 


This association shall be known as The National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. 


Articte II. Purpose 


The purpose of The National Conference on Family 
Relations shall be to advance the cultural values that are 


now principally secured through family relations, for the 
advantage of the individual and the strength of the Nation. 


Articte III. Membership 


Individuals may be elected to membership by the 
Executive Committee upon payment of the dues as pro- 
vided by the by-laws. Other organizations active in the 
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field of family relations may become affliated with this 
Conference upon election by the Executive Committee 
and payment of the dues in keeping with the by-laws. 


Articie IV 


Officers, Executive Committee, Board of Directors, and 
Advisory Council. 

The officers of the Conference shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, who together with 
four members of the Board of Directors as designated each 
year by the President, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

The Board of Directors shall consist of the officers and 
twenty-seven other members. 

The Advisory Council shall consist of the officers of the 
National Conference, the Presidents of regional and state 
conferences and twenty other persons appointed by the 
Executive Committee for a term of one year. 


Articte V. Election of Officers 


Twenty-seven (27) members of the Board of Directors 
shall beelected foraterm of three (3) years and shall beeligi- 
ble for re-election. For the year 1940 nine shall serve one 
year, nine for two years and nine for three years as desig- 
nated by the Nominating Committee; thereafter, as their 
several terms shall end, they shall be elected for three- 
year terms. 

The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be elected annually by the Board of Directors. 
The Members of the Board of Directors shall be elected by 
vote of the Advisory Council conducted by mail in keep- 
ing with the by-laws of the Conference. But preceding any 
election a nominating committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, shall nominate one or more persons for the offices of 
President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer and 
for each of the nine vacancies on the Board of Directors. 
In case of death or resignation of any officer, the Board of 
Directors shall select his successor for the unexpired term. 

Any regular constituted meeting of the Conference it- 
self shall have power by majority vote to authorize action 
not expressly precluded by this Constitution, provided 
this authorization is later approved by the Executive 
Committee. If the Executive Committee disapproves 
such authorization of the Conference itself it shall always 
submit the action of the Conference to such vote of the 
members not later than the next annual election, and a 
majority vote (by mail) of the members shall validate the 
action of the Conference meeting. 


Articie VI. Duties of Officers 


By and with the cooperation and approval of the other 
members, the President shall have the general responsibil- 


ity for the work of the Conference. He shall preside at all 
meetings of the Executive Committee, and of the Confer- 
ence itself. He shall call meetings of both these bodies and 
shall appoint committees and carry on all other work of 
the Conference, subject to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the by-laws and the express resolutions of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Vice-President shall assist the President and the 
other officers in a general way, but shall not be called upon 
for particular duties (without his consent) during his 
office as Vice-president. 

The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep the monies of the 
Conference, shall keep all the records of the meetings of 
the Executive Committee, and of meetings of the Confer- 
ence itself, and of all other official activities of the 
Association. Under the President, he shall be the officer 
of general executive authority. 

The Executive Committee shall have power by major- 
ity vote to pass by-laws affecting dues for individual 
members and dues for affiliated organizations, and matters 
generally affecting the administration of the Conference. 
All officers not expressly covered in this constitution shall 
be elected by the Executive Committee. 

The Board of Directors shall hold one or more eet 
during the time of the annual conference and shall receive 
and act upon reports of the President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Executive Committee. During the year 
the Executive Committee shall refer to the Board of Di- 
rectors for approval all matters in which it has not been 
authorized to act either by the Constitution or by the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Directors has the power 
to receive, to expend and to invest funds for the support 
of the work of the Conference. 

The Advisory Council shall have the responsibility for 
promoting regional, state and local conferences and of ad- 
vising the Executive Committee and the Board of Direc- 
tors upon ways and means of furthering the interests of 
the Conference throughout the country. The Advisory 
Council shall meet during the time of the Annual Confer- 
ence and shall hear and consider reports of the meetings of 
regional, state and local conferences. 


Articte VII. Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution may be approved by 
majority vote of the Executive Committee and submitted 
to the membership, and these in turn will become a part 
of the Constitution if approved by three-fourths of those 
voting on the amendment or a clear majority of the whole 
membership. Amendments to the Constitution may also 
be initiated by ten (10) percent of the members as in the 
case of nominations for office. 
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